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Chronicle 


Home News.—On the evening of September 18, 
President Hoover spoke to the country on the reduction 
of naval armaments. The speech was relayed from Wash- 
ington over a nation-wide network of 
radio stations. The greater part of the 
address was rather in the nature of an 
appeal for unity. He spoke, he said, from a room which 
had been “the scene of work and of accomplishment of 
our Presidents for over a century . . . Each President 
in the long succession of years” from John Adams, 
“down to Roosevelt worked at this fireside.” With every 
Administration, there was the desire “that we should 
maintain and strengthen the will of the nation and of 
other nations to peace . . . Never has there been a Presi- 
dent who did not pray that his administration might be 
one of peace, and that peace should be more assured for 
his successor.” The advance of conciliation, arbitration, 
and of judicial determination for the settlement of inter- 
national disputes constituted, in his opinion, “the steps 
which prevent war.” “ Another step which follows with 
impelling logic from these advances is the reduction of 
arms.” The President then cited his promise of a few 
months ago, that he would further reduce and limit naval 
arms. In accord with this promise, we are today engaged 
“in a most hopeful discussion with other nations leading 
to this end.” Proposals were under consideration which 


The President on 
Naval 
Disarmament 


would relieve the country from the vast expenditures de- 
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manded by large armaments, “and the world from the 
hate and fear which flow from rivalry in the building of 
warships.” Daily he was assured of an “almost uni- 
versal prayer that this negotiation shall succeed.’ The 
speech was considered important. 

As announced last week, bickerings on the tariff bill 
and deals “ behind the scenes” entered into with a view 
of perfecting a measure acceptable to the majority now in 
Congress continued to occupy the at- 
tention of the Washington correspond- 
ents. On September 18, following a 
vote of the Senate Finance Committee, an incomplete list 
of the corporations whose income-tax statements of prof- 
its had been requested by the Democratic leaders, was 
made public by Senator Smoot. This information will be 
used by opponents of the bill, as framed by the majority, 
to show that the earnings of these corporations are either 
excessive, or, at least, so considerable as to demonstrate 
that no higher duties are required on certain manufactured 
products to prevent unfair foreign competition. The 
alternative is an actual embargo. 

Although Governor Gardner issued a proclamation of 
which the burden was “the law must prevaii,” mob rule 
in the North Carolina textile districts still held sway on 
September 19. The difficulties between 
the owners and the workers were fur- 
ther complicated by the presence of 
Communists and other radicals, chiefly from the North, 
whose methods could hardly be called judicial or con- 
ciliatory. The fight for the establishment of unions rec- 
ognized by the American Federation of Labor was at an 
end, and victory rested with the owners. On September 
14, Mrs. Ella May Wiggins, one of the native workers, 
was killed, when a truck containing a number of Com- 
munists on their way to a public meeting, was fired upon 
from ambush. Seven men arrested for complicity were 
later released. Floggings and kidnaping of Communists 
and labor leaders were followed by a few arrests, 


The Tariff 
Bill 


The Labor 
War 


Australia.—Following the Parliamentary defeat of 
the Government on the issue of the abolition of Federal 
compulsory arbitration, noted in our issue of last week, 
Premier Stanley M. Bruce advised the 
Governor General, Lord Stonehaven, to 
dissolve Parliament. General elections 
were announced for October 12. The measure which 
occasioned the dispute was only in the committee stage; 
but the issues involved deeply affected the industrial and 
economic life of the Commonwealth. The adverse vote 
was 35 to 34. 


Parliament 
Dissolved 
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Austria.—The close of the League of Nations As- 
sembly was a signal for the renewal of hostilities between 
the Heimwehr and the Schutzbund. There were violent 
.. outbursts of oratory from both Left 

and Right which were prolonged and 

unduly emphasized by disquieting po- 
litical and press utterances. A warning, in the nature of 
an ultimatum, was issued to politicians by the Heimwehr. 
It was explained as a demand for the resignation of the 
Streeruwitz Government which was to be replaced with a 
government including Heimwehr leaders. All half- 
measures and all compromise with the Socialists were re- 
jected. Great alarm was created by the threat of aban- 
doning Vienna as the seat of government and establishing 
Parliament elsewhere. Such a move was justified by the 
citation of Article ‘XXV of the Austrian Constitution 
which provides that “under exceptional conditions Par- 
liament can sit in any other part of Austria away 
from Vienna.” The idea of removing Parliament was 
put down as a pet scheme of Dr. Pfrimer, the 
Heimwehr generalissimo, who recently proposed Graz 
or Salzburg, two strong Heimwehr centers, as strategic 
points since the Socialists as a sign of protest would de- 
cline to attend and thus afford an opportunity of rushing 
through a revision of the Constitution along Fascist lines. 


Heimwehr 
Ultimatum 


Canada.—Extraordinary interest attached to the 
Governmental changes in Saskatchewan. The Liberal 
party had been dominant since 1905. In the elections held 
last June, the Liberals under James G. 


Government : ; . 
Changes in Gardiner secured 28 seats in Parlia- 
Saskatchewan ment, the Conservatives under Dr. J. T. 


M. Anderson, 24, the Independents, 6, and Progressives, 
5. A coalition of all the other parties under Dr. Ander- 
son demanded the resignation of Mr. Gardiner as 
Premier. He decided to hold power until Parliament 
convened. At the first session in early September, a mo- 
tion of no-confidence in the Gardiner Government was 
passed by a vote of 34 to 27. Dr. Anderson, following 
the resignation of Mr. Gardiner, thereupon was asked to 
form a new Government. His Ministry consisted of 
eight Conservatives, one Progressive and one Independ- 
ent. Doubt has been expressed as to his ability to hold 
together the two independent elements in support of the 
Conservative regime. Dr. Anderson was formerly In- 
spector of Schools. During the campaign before the 
elections, he announced himself as strongly in favor of 
the abolition of all sectarian influences in the public-school 
system. Catholics in Saskatchewan, and in the rest of 
the Dominion, are particularly interested in the develop- 
ments, perhaps hostile, of his school program. 


China.—Russia formally refused Nanking’s offer to 
allow the Soviet to appoint an assistant Russian manager 
of the Chinese Eastern Railway, to act conjointly with 
the Chinese assistant manager until the 
conclusion of negotiations between the 
two countries. Moscow still considered 


Russian 
Conflict 


the reappointment of an independent Russian general 
manager as “an indispensable prerequisite for a confer- 
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ence,” and it renewed its warning that Nanking would be 
held responsible for all further prolongations of the con- 
flict. Border fights continued. 

A new note from Foreign Minister Wang to the Wash- 
ington State Department apropos of the extraterritoriality 
problem was announced on September 12. In his com- 
munication, Dr. Wang requested the 
United States “to enter into immediate 
discussions with authorized representa- 
tives of the Chinese Government for making the neces- 
sary arrangement whereby extraterritoriality in China 
will be abolished to the mutual satisfaction of both Gov- 
ernments.” The note was a reply to the American com- 
munication of August 10, refusing the suggestion of the 
Chinese Foreign Minister on April 27 that the extrater- 
ritorial rights be removed at the earliest possible date. 


Extraterri- 
toriality 


France.—Full approval for their policies at The 
Hague and at Geneva greeted Premier Briand and Fi- 
nance Minister Cheron on their return for the French 
Cabinet meeting at Rambouillet. At the 
same time the date for reassembling the 
Chamber was advanced to October 22 
at the request, it was declared, of Louis Malvy, president 
of the Finance Commission to whom next year’s budget 
is furnishing some concern. To placate the country 
Deputies and thus pave the way for acceptance of the 
Young Reparations Plan, the Cabinet decided to intro- 
duce a bill for the creation of a national wheat bureau to 
encourage national production, and study the world mar- 
ket with a view to French interests. 


Cabinet Meets 


Germany.—Evacuation of the third zone of the oc- 
cupied Rhineland territory began on September 14, when 
a detachment of British troops departed from Koenig- 
stein. The balance of the troops were 
expected to leave within a week. At the 
same time another spa, Schalbach, will 
be cleared, while Bibrich and Schierstein will be evacu- 
ated on September 29. The Mayor of Koenigstein stated 
that “the people hailed the day of liberation from the 
foreign yoke with joy and enthusiasm.” He added further 
that “the British did not make our life as hard as the 
French troops.” However, a report that French troops 
were to occupy the zone vacated by the British stirred up 
no little excitement in Germany. It was stated that Gen- 
eral Thwaites, commander of the British Rhineland occu- 
pation forces, had received a request from War Minister 
Shaw for an important conference on the whole question. 


Evacuation 


Great Britain—The centennial celebration in com- 
memoration of Catholic Emancipation in Great Britain 
and Ireland was held in London from September 13 to 
17. The centenary exercises were com- 
bined with the meetings of the Ninth 
National Catholic Congress, which 
meets triennially. Following the opening services and 
reception of the Hierarchy of England and Wales in 
Westminster Cathedral on Friday afternoon, September 
13, a public meeting was held in Royal Albert Hall at 


Centenary 
Celebration 
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which his Eminence, Cardinal Bourne, delivered an in- 
spiring inaugural address. On Saturday afternoon, 16,- 
000 children marched in procession from Victoria Em- 
bankment to Westminster Cathedral. That evening, a 
Men’s Demonstration at Royal Albert Hall was over- 
packed. Resolutions were enthusiastically passed in 
thanksgiving for the blessings received during the cen- 
tury following Emancipation, and also for the rec@gnt 
Roman settlement; another resolution demanded an edu- 
cational settlement fair to all classes and creeds. A Pon- 
tifical High Mass, celebrated on Sunday morning in the 
Cathedral grounds by Archbishop Williams, of Birming- 
ham, in the presence of Cardinal Bourne and the Hier- 
archy, was attended by upwards of 20,000 people. That 
afternoon, one of the most impressive sights of the Cele- 
bration was witnessed: it was the march of 30,000 Catho- 
lic men from Southwark Cathedral to Westminster. The 
men marched four abreast, silently, with no bands or 
singing. The clergy wore their cassocks and habits. It 
was recalled that a little more than a century ago, a most 
violent anti-Catholic demonstration, accompanied by mur- 
der and arson, was enacted in these streets through which 
the procession passed. Upon their arrival at Westmin- 
ster Cathedral, Benediction was given in the open air. 
The notable event on Monday was the Women’s Demon- 
stration in Royal Albert Hall. During all of these days, 
the National Catholic Congress was holding its sectional 
meetings. 


Italy.—On September 14, Premier Mussolini, in re- 
viewing the activities of the Fascist Administration be- 
fore representatives of his party from all Italy, related 
his activities in regard to land reclama- 


Mussolini’s ‘ eras 
Annual tion, unemployment, conciliation between 
Report Church and State, abolition of the re- 


striction on rents, changes in the Cabinet made the week 
previous, the proffered resignation of Augusto Turati as 
Secretary of the Fascist party, modification of the com- 
position of the Fascist Grand Council and the influence 
of Fascism abroad. The reclamation plan alone, he de- 
clared, affected 3,200,000 acres and cost approximately 
$124,323,250. This figure did not include $20,216,215 
spent on canals, rivers and lakes, $14,500,000 on roads 
and $40,000,000 on metallurgical works. 


Mexico.—The week beginning September 15 marked 
the celebration of the 119th anniversary of the country’s 
independence, and was characterized by a long series of 
social festivities. It was estimated that 
in the parade on September 16, which 
was reviewed by the President and the 
Minister of War as it passed the National Palace, upward 
of 20,000 picked troops from all branches of the service 
marched. The celebrations were all orderly. Advantage, 
however, was taken by various political parties to use the 
occasion for active campaigning for the elections set for 
November 17, when the two principal candidates will be 
Pascual Ortiz Rubio, National Revolutionary Party Pres- 
idential nominee, and Jose Vasconcelos, on the Anti-Re- 
electionist ticket. 


Independence 
Celebrated 
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Nicaragua.—At a reception given by the Chargé 
d’Affaires of the Salvadorian Legation in honor of Nica- 
ragua’s independence, President Moncada, on September 
17, took occasion to stress the pacific 
policy of his Government and its desire 
for amicable relations with its neighbors. 
Alluding to the American conduct of the last national 
election President Moncada said: 

From all parts of the world, in Spain and in other nations, it 
has been feared that the United States with their marines are in 
Nicaragua to conquer and crush our country... . 

The United States of America has not come here to conquer; 
they have come to aid in establishing our liberty and sover- 
qagmty .<«<«-« 

The United States are our support; their work is for liberty 
and for popular government, and I myself as President of Nica- 
ragua, believing that all modern diplomacy should be expressed 
openly, solemnly declare that Nicaraguan sovereignty still exists 
and that this temporary cooperation of the United States was 
given in order to promote a free and fair election in Nicaragua. 
For the first time it is an example for all the world. 

The President also insisted that the various Republics 
of Central America have similar problems and that their 
solution will depend upon the mutual help that each 
affords the other, particularly regarding colonization and 


immigration. 


International 
Affairs 


Paraguay.—With the Senate’s approval, the Presi- 
dent, on September 12, declared a state of siege effective 
throughout the country for ninety days. Opposition 
leaders were said to be profiting by in- 


State of : F : : 
Siege ternational difficulties, particularly rela- 
Declared tions with Bolivia to create trouble. At 


the same time, it was anticipated that the Government 
precautions were also prompted by a desire to deal force- 
fully with alien Communists, whom it was anxious per- 
emptorily to deport. As a fact, the declared state of siege 
implied no actual uprisings or military engagements of 
any sort in the country, but merely the usual precau- 
tionary measures. 


Poland.—Prime Minister Switalski announced a 
conference of all parliamentary groups to take place in 
the presence of Marshal Pilsudski. But the parties of 
the Left and Center, excepting the gov- 
ernmental group addressed a letter to the 
Sejm and the Marshal in which they re- 
jected the invitation and insisted that the Marshal call a 
parliamentary session immediately. The parties also re- 
quested that the Marshal confer with the Government in 
the name of the Sejm about the budgetary work of the 
Sejm and the Government. As a result of this refusal to 
convene, some high government officials met in Warsaw 
on September 18 to discuss the political situation in 
Poland and decide whether the Government will call a 
session of Parliament soon. It was rumored that Prime 
Minister Switalski would resign and that the post would 
be given to the present Minister of Finances or General 
Sosnokowski, who is a friend of Marshal Pilsudski but 
who is nevertheless strictly opposed to conflict between 
the Government and Parliament. 


Projected 
Conference 
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Rumania.—National concern was manifested over 
the critical illness of Miron Cristea, for whom the doctors 
held out very little hope of recovery on account of his 
advanced years. As Patriarch of Ru- 


Regent . 
Cristea mania and one of the members of the 
Dying Regency conducting the Government 


for the boy King Michael, Miron Cristea’s passing would 
be both politically and religiously significant for the na- 
tion. Already considerable speculation was current as to 
who his successor in the Regency might be. Dowager 
Queen Marie, former Prince Barbu Stirbey, and Presi- 
dent of the Chamber, Stephen Ciceo Popp, were all men- 
tioned. It was understood that the last would probably 
be the choice of the Maniu party now in power. 


Vatican City.—Interest in the twenty-fifth birthday 
of Prince Humbert of Piedmont was quickened by the 
report that the celebration might mark the formal an- 
nouncement of his engagement to Prin- 
cess Marie-José of Belgium and that the 
Pope himself, in view of the recent re- 
conciliation between the Holy See and the Italian State, 
might solemnize the marriage in the Sistine Chapel.. Nev- 
ertheless the difference of opinien between the Holy 
Father and Mussolini apropos of education and the or- 
ganization of Catholic youth, continued. When in an 
address before 300 ecclesiastical monitors of the Catholic 
Action organization Pope Pius expressed regret that the 
mere fact of Catholicism should prove an obstacle to a 
civil career, several ultra-Fascist organs tried to rebuke 
the Pope for not limiting himself to a strictly spiritual 
ministry. About the same time the Holy Father warmly 
congratulated Cardinal Dubois of Paris on his uncom- 
promising attitude toward the Action Francaise. 


Fascism and 
Catholic Youth 


League of Nations.—On September 17, Sir Cecil 
Hurst of Great Britain laid before the Assembly's Com- 
mittee on Juridical Affairs four changes in the League of 
Nations covenant, which the British be- 
lieve necessary to harmonize it with the 
Kellogg pact. He was supported by 
Peru and Belgium, but the other countries recommended 
that it be studied by a committee. The right to resort to 
war after three months would be removed from Article 
XII, from Article XIII, par. IV, and Article XV, par. 
VI and VII, thus closing the main “gap” in the cove- 
nant which now allows League members in the event of 
lack of unanimity in the Council to take any action they 
consider necessary. Opposition to the Cecil resolution 
began to develop, as well as opposition to the Norwegian 
resolution providing for the International Bank of Rep- 
arations to be placed under the control of the League. 

In development of M. Briand’s proposal of the Euro- 
pean Union, the Economic Committee recommended on 
September 18 negotiations for a Council meeting in order 

to frame a collective agreement relative 


Cecil 
Amendments 


Tariff “ : . . 
Holiday to “ lowering the tariff barriers and re- 

ducing hindrances to trade.” Barriers 
were not to be increased for two or three years. A pre- 


liminary meeting should be held January, 1930. Two sets 
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of proposals were said to be current among the members, 
one representing the Continental view providing for free 
circulation of capital, raw material, commodities and per- 
sons; the other, more the Anglo-Saxon viewpoint, rec- 
ommending a customs association and progressive reduc- 
tion of tariffs. Both plans would contain safeguards 
against most-favored-nation clauses. 

The optional clause of the World Court agreement 
was signed on September 19 by Britain, France, Czecho- 
slovakia, India, New Zealand, South Africa, and Peru, 
with reservations made in common by 
the British Empire members mentioned. 
The text of the Convention on Financial 
Assistance to be rendered to a nation that should be the 
victim of aggression was to be prepared with various 
modifications proposed as to the discretionary power of 
the Council. The Irish Free State was pointed out by 
its Foreign Minister, Mr. Patrick McGilligan, as an ex- 
ample of real concessions in disarmament. 


Optional 
Clause 


Disarmament.—On September 13, the news was 
made public that the United States and the British Gov- 
ernments had reached an agreement to call a formal dis- 
armament conference of the five naval 
Powers the third week in January; invi- 
tations to be sent by both Great Britain 
and the United States. The preliminary Anglo-American 
agreement provided for reduction in every category of 
naval armament. The United States would have nineteen 
or twenty 10,000-ton cruisers to Britain’s fifteen, without 
including the 30,000 additional cruiser tons allocated to 
the United States. Between Great Britain’s estimate of 
her needs at 339,000 cruiser tonnage (which would mean a 
scrapping of 62,000 tons), and the British estimate of 
American needs at 295,000, there would rest a discrep- 
ancy of 40,000 to 45,000 tons. The manner of disposing 
of this discrepancy, according to the “ yardstick ” method 
of relative naval values (whether in 10,000-ton cruisers, 
or in smaller-type vessels), would be determined by the 
Conference itself, and not by preliminary agreernents. A 
slight rise was reported later in the American estimate 
of U. S. needs, the ground for which was not made public. 


Proposed 
Conference 





“Tuberculosis and the Catholic Victim” is the 
title of an arresting paper to appear next week, 
written by Sister Mary of the Angels, who sends 
it from Mt. St. Rose Sanitarium in St. Louis. 

“ Schneidering ” will embrace the reflections on 
the modern speed mania of G. C. Heseltine, who, 
before he took to literature, “ flew a ship”’ in the 
Great War. 

“Dulness and Drama in the Press” will be an 
essay on the front page by Arthur D. McAghon, 
who is a practising newspaperman. 

“New York near Midnight” will be an ac- 
count of a remarkable midnight spiritual ex- 
perience by our Literary Editor, Francis Talbot. 

“An Unscientific Scientist’ will tell what 
Francis P. LeBuffe found in a recent book on 
Evolution. 
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An October Suggestion 


EFORE the radio and movies and kindred diversions 

accomplished the disintegration of the traditional 
gathering, evening after evening, of the domestic circle, 
common family prayer was a characteristic of every re- 
ligious-minded household, non-Catholic as well as Cath- 
olic. Among those of the Faith, particularly among our 
German and Irish people, the most popular of these 
nightly devotions was the recitation of the Rosary, often 
followed by the Litany. It is pleasant to recall how in 
one’s own childhood home, after the evening meal was 
cleared, the pious custom was observed and all, even 
guests, participated. No sooner were the little ones able 
to lisp their prayers than they became the proud posses- 
sors of tiny rosaries to count their Aves along with their 
elders. 

This thought is evoked in anticipation of the approach- 
ing month of October, long devoted to honoring the 
Rosary, and a time when its recitation is enriched by 
special indulgences. 

The Rosary is at once a prayer and a manifestation of 
filial devotion to Our Lady. No Catholic doubts Mary’s 
influence at the throne of God. In reciting the Rosary 
her intercession is invoked and in a way that must make 
a special appeal since while honoring her the various 
mysteries of our Redemption are called to mind, thus 
keeping herself and her Son united as they should be. 

As for the beads themselves, when blessed they have 
the special efficacy attached by the Church to her sacra- 
mentals. On this account no Catholic should be without 
them. Indeed anyone who fully appreciates their signi- 
ficance will constantly carry a pair of beads on his person. 
More than once they have proven a means of identifica- 
tion for Catholics in accidents, and consequently of ob- 
taining a priest for the Sacraments at the hour of death. 

The motives that suggest the habitual daily recitation 
of the Rosary, if not as family prayer at least privately, 
are many. It is a brief prayer, requiring but a few min- 
utes. Many a devout Catholic says the beads walking or 
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riding to or from his daily work. It is a powerful 
prayer and the annals of the Church are full of evidences 
of its value to Christian society at large as well as to in- 
dividuals. The Rosary was the weapon that the illustri 
ous St. Dominic used to rid southern Europe of the Al- 
bigensian heresy. During October the Church urges its 
recitation especially for her own general needs and for a 
remedy against the evils with which she is beset. It is, 
finally, a most complete and perfect prayer happily blend- 
ing together meditation on the great mysteries of our 
religion and the vocal recitation of Pater and Aves. 

The time is ripe for a general renewal among the Faith- 
ful of devotion to the Holy Rosary. Most Catholics hope 
that when they sleep the last long sleep of death the beads 
will be entwined about their fingers, a symbol of their 
faith and a pledge of their security through Mary’s inter- 
cession. But the symbol will be an empty one if during 
life the Rosary has had no place in their religious pro- 
gram. 


Reforming the Stage 


| Se week another league was formed in New York 

to encourage better plays and moving pictures. Per- 
haps it is not quite correct to refer to “ another league,” 
since the new group has been formed by the merger of 
several clubs and associations already existing in a num- 
ber of American cities. 

We do not gather that the avowed aim of the league is 
the reformation of the stage. Its purpose is to encourage 
what is good rather than to denounce what is bad. Per- 
haps this strategy is preferable to direct attack. So many 
militant agencies of reform have begun with a triumph, 
and ended a few months later with a complete rout, that 
both friendly and hostile critics of the stage are inclined 
to agree that a policy of direct attack is worse than use- 
less. At least, it has often given an improper production 
an advertising which has the effect of aggravating the 
original offense. 

No one who takes up the theatrical advertising in any 
Sunday metropolitan newspaper can doubt for a moment 
that the stage needs to be reformed. Even when a play 
or picture is not actually offensive to good taste or morals, 
the producer often thinks it necessary to suggest by 
phrase or illustration that it is. Every profession and 
every avocation has its muckers, but for some years the 
stage seems to have been afflicted with more than its 
share. 

We wish the new league the fullest measure of success, 
but a glance at the list of its officers and directorate 
arouses some misgivings. It contains the names of bank- 
ers, lawyers, soldiers, of two dramatic critics, and of 
several clergymen, including the redoubtable Bishop Can- 
non. How much of their time and what degree of in- 
tensive work, busy lawyers and bankers can give to the 
work of elevating the drama is highly dubious—if the 
experience of similar associations affords any reliable 
precedent. Should the work fall on the shoulders of the 
soldiers, the clergymen, and the critics, we fear the re- 
sults will satisfy neither the producers nor the militant 
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reformers. Incidentally, the very day the league was 
formed, one of the critic directors came to the front to 
fight for a play which the Mayor of Boston had banned, 
and which the New York police strove, unsuccessfully, 
to close last Winter. 

Our chief criticism is that among the officials there 
_are no actors and, as far as was observed, no producers. 
That the stage can ever be cleansed by alien brooms and 
mops is highly improbable. In spite of intelligent and 
zealous officials in New York and other cities, the law 
has never succeeded in effecting a lasting reform, and 
private associations have not fared much better. If the 
stage is ever to be reformed, the impulse must come 
deeply from those members of the profession who know 
the demands of art and of morality, and who will strive 
to meet them. We once hoped that the work could be 
done by some such association as the Actors Equity 
League, but with the passing of the years our hopes have 
waned. The League has probably protected the actor 
against thieving producers, and for that it deserves praise. 
But that it has protected him against the demands of a 
stage, steadily sinking below the level of good art and 
good morals, is not evident. 


Have You a Book? 


HE purchase of a book seems to be a very serious 

problem to the vast majority of our people. The 
choice of the book to be purchased complicates the prob- 
lem considerably, for books may be good or bad, like 
apples, razor blades and the weather. But the mere 
purchase, or the mere idea of purchase, of a Catholic 
book is an adventure because it is so rare. Someone 
has said that the average American family buys a paper 
a day, a magazine a month and a book a year. This an- 
nual purchase of a book is a matter that looms large in 
the financial scale, for a book may cost anywhere from 
two to five dollars. And that many dollars mean some- 
thing to a man or a woman whose salary ranges from 
two to five thousand dollars a year and upwards. 

It would seem that the purchase of a book, unless 
motivated by the approach of a birthday or of Christmas, 
is a squandering of good money for an unnecessary lux- 
ury. Automobiles are cheap at from one to two thousand 
dollars but books are terribly expensive at two dollars. 
Such an expenditure for a book is a matter that requires 
consultation. Just as there are more pieces of chewing 
gum consumed than there are newspapers read, more 
cigars and cigarettes smoked than magazines glanced 
through, so there are more seats for the theater and 
motion pictures issued than there are pages in the books 
sold, and more time spent in gossiping and listening to 
the radio-music than in reading. 

Since there are so many ways of spending money, the 
purchase of a book cannot be carried through lightly or 
without premeditation. Besides, a book can always be 


borrowed, 1f one absolutely must have a book; it can be 
borrowed from an intimate friend, who happens to have 
one, or from the public library where there are so many 
of them packed idly on the shelves. 


If friends or the 
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city government loaned hats and pipes and vanity cases 
free, there would be no more reason for buying such 
commodities than there is now in buying a book. 

To purchase a book would not be so weighty a problem. 
if books were not so frightfully overcharged. The pup- 
lishers and book-dealers must be profiteers of the most 
heinous type. A book, for example, costs as much as 
a box of writing-paper or a box of candy. It is nearly 
as expensive as a good seat at the theater or a good din- 
ner. One could ride for more than a quarter of an hour 
in a taxi-cab for the same price that one would be forced 
to pay for a book. Evidently, books are intended solely 
for the very wealthy, for the man or woman who can 
spend two dollars rashly. 

From another point of view, however, books are an 
ornament to the house. They look nice on the table, 
for some of them have beautiful covers. They give a 
touch of smartness to the room, like pictures or vases. 
A book-case makes a very tasty bit of furnishing to take 
the place of the old-fashioned piano. And so, it might 
not be an over-great extravagance to buy a book a month 
instead of, as heretofore, a book each year. 


Labor Still a Commodity 


NLESS the State officials come forward promptly 

with a policy that is at once just and firm, it is to be 
feared that the troubles in North Carolina are only be- 
ginning. 

The origin of these battles seems fairly traceable to 
the belief of certain mill owners, most of them from the 
North, that they could get rid of all their labor difficulties 
by moving to another part of the country. For a time, 
this belief seemed justified by the results. In the new 
location, power was cheap, and they sought to make it 
cheaper. Labor, too, was cheap, and when it became 
plentiful, the owners embarked upon a policy of smaller 
pay and longer hours. A commodity like water or gas, 
cotton or machinery, labor was purchased in the lowest 
market. After labor began to resent this treatment, the 
times soon became ripe for an explosion. 

While conditions are deplorable in North Carolina, we 
who live in the North and the East need not nurse the 
delusion that all is well with us. Day by day the position 
of labor, especially of the labor given by the man who 
just falls short of the artisan’s skill, becomes more pre- 
carious. If labor is not bought and sold in the open 
market, nevertheless it is still a commodity. How many 
employers of labor look upon it as anything else? It is 
good business for most of them, to beat down the price 
to the lowest limit. 

Unemployment is a specter that hovers ominously over 
thousands of homes. Scarcely less deplorable is the lot 
of the wage-earner who can rarely count upon a full 
week. To close the factory for two or three days per 
week, at a slack time, saves money for the employers, 
and may, indeed, be but one move in a battle for larger 
accrued profits. But to the worker, it means a pinched, 
uncertain existence, and at times actual want. 

We have never been able to share the view of the 
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present Administration, and of its spokesmen, that the 
condition of the wage-earner in this country is so nearly 
ideal, that we may safely wait for the social sense of the 
people voluntarily to supply the few things yet wanting. 
On the contrary, it is our belief, arrived at reluctantly, 
that the concentration of wealth, and the sources of 
wealth, in the hands of a few, makes the majority depend 
for their very existence upon the whim or good pleasure 
of the minority. No right of the worker has ever been 
voluntarily acknowledged by organized capital. For every 
right now grudgingly acknowledged, labor has literally 
poured out its blood. 

The power mergers already effected, and those which 
now seem almost inevitable, still further strengthen the 
position of organized capital. On the other hand, it must 
be reluctantly admitted that organized labor is not grow- 
ing stronger. There is good reason to believe that it is 
growing weaker. 

Certainly, as far as organization is in question, labor 
is not keeping on a level with capital. The disparity 
makes a proper presentation of labor’s rights, and still 
more, an acknowledgment of them, almost impossible. 
What chance, for instance, has Mike Kramolowsky, tim- 
orous, half starved, almost illiterate, of entering into a 
fair and just contract for the exchange of his labor, with 
a billion-dollar steel corporation? None in the world. 
Mike takes what is offered, because he must choose be- 
tween a dole and starvation. He is the victim of fraud 
and oppression. 

Is the labor world to become one wide field of Mike 
Kramolowskys? Mike is a human being, made in the 
likeness and image of Almighty God, possessed of a dig- 
nity which, as Leo XIII observes, the Creator of the 
universe Himself respects. In the eyes of a corporation, 
he is a commodity, and nothing more. Before we wax 
indignant over the violence of the Communists in North 
Carolina, or anywhere else, let us ask whether this in- 
dignation had not better be expended against the evils of 
which the worker may justly complain. The final argu- 
ment against the Communist is to give him nothing to 
rail against. 


The Catholic Rural Life Conference 


HE advisory committee of the Census Bureau, we 

are told, recommends that in the census of 1930 a 

survey should be made of migration from American farms 

to the industrial and business life of the cities. This would 

be done by adding the simple question to those used in 

enumeration: “Did you leave the farm during the past 
year?” 

Such a proposal is one more reminder of the fact, too 
frequently forgotten, that rural life is the source of our 
national life. Agriculture, it has been said, is the one 
industry that produces men as well as things. Without 
the continual replenishing that comes from the country, 
neither our cities nor our industries would find the human 
material needed for their survival. If we are to enjoy 


a “ well-rounded, self-sustaining national life”—to use 
the much-quoted words of former Secretary Henry C. 
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Wallace—we must have a well-rounded, self-sustaining 
rural life. And the life of the Church as well as of the 
nation can only be rounded and sustained, in its actual 
physical existence, by a steady growth from the raral 
districts. 

The seventh annual Rural Life Conference, due to 
meet at Des Moines on October 15 to 17, at the invitation 
of Bishop Drumm, will be a remarkable witness of the 
successful efforts that have been made by a far-seeing 
group of clergy and laity to keep our Catholic rural life 
from withering under the blasts of discouragement, in- 
dustrial migration, agricultural depression, and isolation 
from spiritual advantages that have plagued the Catholic 
ruralist in recent years. A comprehensive plan for the 
Catholic rural parish has been steadily built up. Step 
by step concrete objectives have been sought and attained. 
The vacation school, spreading through most of the more 
scattered dioceses of the United States, has led to the 
plan of the seminarian catechist. The parish credit union 
will be a particular subject of this year’s discussions. 
The role of the Catholic farm woman in reaching the 
core of the rural life problem, by inspiring the farm fam- 
ily with hope and by raising the standard of living to 
a normal American plane has become increasingly evident. 
Friendly relations with the non-Catholic environment 
have been a matter of careful study. Not only a wel- 
come, but interest and profit will await visitors to the 
Conference. 


What About His Heart? 


HE time may .2n.. a1 tmis councry when those who 

disapprove of a purely secularist education for the 
child will not be compelled to pay for the upkeep of a 
public system which gives nothing else. But, in all prob- 
ability, it will not come soon. In the interval, parents 
who believe that the education of the heart of the child 
is at least as important as the education of his head, or, 
rather, that the education of both must go together, will 
be obliged to put up with an essential injustice. And the 
burden is often heavy. 

It is encouraging to note, however, that many non- 
Catholics are quite alive to the dangers of a purely sec- 
ular education. Thus in an announcement to parents, 
Mr. Saul M. Hurwitz, principal of the Jewish Community 
School, in Troy, New York, writes: 

Give your child a religious education. 
of all morality, religious instruction the guide of all moral con- 
duct. The religious school builds character. To deprive your 
child of a religious training while he is still young and amenable 
to all sorts of impressions, is to deprive him of the most power- 
ful single influence in the development of his moral self. The 
heart requires cultivating no less than the mind. Your child's 
mind is being trained in the public school. But how about his 
heart? 


Religion is the source 


We strongly commend this exhortation to those Cath- 
olic parents who think they can send the child to a public 
school, give him no opportunity of acquiring an adequate 
training in religion, and then account satisfactorily for 
that child’s soul at the judgment seat of God. No man 
can safely assume that responsibility. 
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I Sing of Hams and a Man 


EUGENE WEARE 


or spinach, or any of the other familiar trimmings 

which usually accompany this delectable dish on the 
menus of our best families. It has to do with post-war days 
in Middle Europe and post-meridian strolls through the 
Chicago “ Loop” which, as everybody hereabouts knows, 
is the very heart of Middle America, 

Now, it needs hardly to be suggested herein that Chi- 
cago has a way of boasting about its hams. Down in the 
neighborhood of Thirty-fifth and Halsted Streets they 
turn out each day more hams to the square inch than 
come from any like territory on this planet. Most of 
these are attractively put up in neat packages, labeled and 
tied with a colored string, or twine, that has a Chrismassy 
flavor about it. I have heard it argued that many of these 
packages contain no ham whatever but are merely “ dum- 
my” parcels to be used as advertising media to decorate 
the shop, or show-window. Maybe so, but to the strolling 
window shopper whose enthusiasm for ham overrides all 
that is merely material, or abstract, it makes little differ- 
ence. There, before him, are the hams—at least, what he 
thinks are hams—and his sturdy heart exults. 

All of which is by way of saying that, unless you lived 
in Central Europe in the days which followed immediately 
upon the promulgation of the Fourteen Points, you have 
no place in this discussion. In fact, really to qualify for 
a ring-side seat you have to be an Jnnsbrucker. This 
means that your record must show that during the war, 
or for two or three years immediately thereafter, your 
business in life held you in the neighborhood of that 
quaint, old-fashioned village buried away in the Tyrolean 
Alps which houses, among other things, a famous Jesuit 
theological seminary and the Canisianum. I pass over, 
without comment, the ancient glories of these two insti- 
tutions except to suggest that, in Europe at least, to be an 
“Innsbruck man” is to be classed among the immortals. 

Knowing all this, it is not to be wondered at that this 
reporter made it his business, whenever the opportunity 
came, to visit this curious, old story-book town and its 
students. Innsbruck is but a scant over-night ride from 
Vienna which made it doubly attractive for an occasional 
two or three-day holiday jaunt for a war-torn, weary- 
legged scribe who used to get very, very homesick at 
times and who was hungry for a chance to converse with 
someone who could understand, without any distracting 
interruptions, the language of Messrs. Ring Lardner and 
George M. Cohan. So it was that I came to know Inns- 
bruck, its quaint ways and curious byways, several groups 
of its theological students and—-the hams. 

In case you have forgotten, I think I ought to tell you 
that the days of which I write were lean ones and hungry. 
Food, in Central Europe, was costly and usually difficult 
to obtain. There was plenty of liquor, to be sure, and any 
amount of less important stuff such as antique furniture, 
fine paintings, exquisite needle work and tapestries. But 


f | \ HIS is a story about ham without eggs, or cabbage, 


of food there was a great and ever-increasing scarcity. 
You could get black bread without very much difficulty 
and beets and carrots, but no meat—and everybody was 
hungry for meat. 

Where I was located in Vienna I could get, and did 
get, meat whenever I wanted it. I was an American, 
which meant that I had money to pay the price 
if I chose to do so. Incidentally I was operating on 
a generous expense account which a very prosperous 
newsgathering agency in New York held out as a 
sort of sop to its overworked, underpaid emissaries 
in Europe. Whenever I journeyed to Innsbruck I car- 
ried with me two or three hams, purchased after hours of 
wrangling and heckling over price, quality and weight. 
Needless to set it down here that I was always a welcome 
visitor. My fellow expatriates literally hugged me in 
affectionate greeting and I got no rest until we had nego- 
tiated a deal with a Gasthaus boniface to warm his skittle 
and set his plates. 

It was all very delightful, and around our festive board 
gathered many happy souls whose sprightly conversa- 
tion was matched only by a keenness of appetite that was 
good to look upon. We settled many great and important 
problems over our portions of ham and dreamed many 
dreams. We had our disagreements, of course, which 
served but to add zest and appetite to these assemblies. 

I recall, in particular, a discussion we had one morning 
regarding the alleged practice of the Jesuits in sending 
their lesser great men to the Mission fields. For a while 
the controversy waxed strong, if not eloquent, but the 
question was finally decided, like Mr. Dooley’s debating 
society’s problems, “in the negative.” Whereupon all the 
theological students present agreed that nothing would 
suit them better than the wildest kind of a Mission post. 

All this took place back in 1919, or, maybe it was dur- 
ing the winter of 1920. At any rate, it needs but to be 
recorded here and now that “time and the tide of events 
crowd fast upon us.” Since our separation—they going, 
after ordination, to their respective Provinces, and I to 
my perpetual grind—I have chanced upon but one of that 
happy, hungry group. But I often think about them and 
wonder. And since I took to the solitary window shop- 
ping I have long taken great pleasure in feasting my eyes 
upon every window display I managed to come across that 
offered ham as one of its stellar attractions. 

Indeed, I like to think that I have become, in a manner 
of speaking, something of an authority not only regarding 
window displays but also with, and on, ham. And re- 
cently, I happened upon a package which has attracted 
me more than all the others. I found it in a first-rate 
grocery store on Washington Street, near to State, in 
Chicago, which goes by the arresting name of “ Stop and 
Shop.” They sell and display a ham in this store which 
is said to be cooked to a tee and put up in an hermetically 
sealed tin, with a very pretty label on it. In the face of 
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my earlier experiences as a not unimportant carrier of 
hams I confess that this idea has impressed me tremen- 
dously. I am given to understand that the idea is not 
new but it is very, very attractive to me. So much is it 
so that, for months, I have been looking around for an 
excuse to purchase one of these tinned hams. I have 
racked my brain a hundred times for the thought of 
someone who not only needed a good ham but would 
recognize one when he saw it. But, alas, all to no avail. 

Yesterday brought me a letter from one of the old 
crowd at Innsbruck. He is a missionary priest in north- 
ern Alaska with a parish as extensive as the entire state 
of Massachusetts. He is not, he would have me know, 
“at Hooper Bay with the burrowing Eskimos ” but 


at Nulato on the Yukon with the full-blood, half-blood and no- 
blood Tenah Alaskan Indians, who are, for the most part, a real, 
lovable crowd of half-baked savages who wash once in a while 
. . . . A few women comb their hair on occasions and dress like 
sports . . . . Their virtues are simple and few as befits a simple 
people. In fact, life in general is marvellously lacking in its per- 
plexities . . . . As angels in the flesh these poor people are all 
flesh. 


The weather, it seems, is important. 


On Christmas Day one of the nuns at our station broke her 
leg and had to be sent by airplane to the hospital at Fairbanks, 
450 miles away. When the accident happened I was down river 
thirty-six miles and, of course, had to come back here to head- 
quarters. I left there at seven o'clock at night with the ther- 
mometer reading thirty-eight below zero. At midnight I pulled in 
here where the mercury stood at forty-three below. Fortunately, 
there was no wind blowing and the night was magnificent, with a 
brand new, honest-to-goodness full moon. Thanks to a good trail 
the trip lasted but five hours. Going down, two weeks earlier, after 
a heavy snow storm, I spent ten hours steady going and without a 
stop... . From the twenty-third of October until about the fifteenth 
of May there is no Yukon River . . . . all ice, solid ice, and we 
do all our traveling by dog-team. Skates, of course, are useless 
because of the depth of the snow . . . . the dogs are truly won- 
derful. Though some of these we have are half dog and half 
wolf, they are as gentle as kittens. 


My good friend’s experiences with the winters in the 
Tyrolean Alps during the trying years of the great World 
War must stand him in good stead now, because 


the best temperature for all-around comfort is ten below zero. 
Then the air is dry and the snow is frozen. When she drops to 
forty or fifty below we not only tie up our ears but our mouth, 
too. . . . It is really dangerous to be abroad when the mercury 
goes down to fifty-five, or sixty, or sixty-five. At such times, even 
the lungs are in danger of being frozen, even without exertion, 
and frozen lungs mean certain “T. B.” . . . . A frozen hand, or 
a frozen foot, is not so bad if given attention promptly. These 
are quite a common occurrence. Father Rossi, who used to be 
here for years—he died a year back—had his hands frozen so 
often that he lost all feeling in them. He could no longer tell 
when he had anything in his hand unless he was able to see it 
. . . « Boots and shoes, as you know them, are worse than use- 
less. You could not walk a hundred yards in a pair of ordinary 
shoes in winter before they would be frozen as stiff as a board 
and break up like so much cardboard. Native footwear is the 
only thing. Moccasins for ordinary use, and reindeer, or moose 
skin boots for the trail. 


Now for the “ punch” of the letter: 


There is very little game hereabouts and so it is that we rarely 
have meat. 
caught a grouse asleep . . 
get hold of a piece of moose, or reindeer meat. . . 


I manage occasionally to shoot a duck and once I 
. . We consider ourselves fortunate to 
. Instead of 
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meat, we rely on fish. We can get fish at almost any time of the 
year. I don’t think you would like it but it is edible . 
Canned meat of any kind is far too expensive so we simply forget 
all about it . . . . Sugar is six pounds for a dollar; yeast is 
twenty-five cents a package; coffee, one dollar a pound. Even 
nails are twenty cents a pound . . . . a twenty-five cent piece is 
the smallest coin in circulation up here and, as a rule, if anything 
costs less than twenty-five cents you pay either nothing for it, or 
a quarter. To hire a bed costs $3.00 a night and an ordinary meal 
is $2.00. Nobody works for less than $1.00 an hour no matter 
what the job . . . . Even a half-way decent ham costs $25.00. 


Wherefore, and to the end that it may never be said 
again that the Jesuits send only their lesser great men to 
the Missions, two of those nicely cooked and attractively 
tinned hams, from that store on Washington Street, were 
shipped yesterday by parcel post to “ P. O. Address, Nu- 
lato, Alaska, U. S. A.” 


A New Idea for College Advertising 


C. J. FreunpD 


ONES was leaving on a business trip. He had a num- 

ber of Catholic magazines with him and he was ex- 
amining the advertisements in them because he knew he 
would not have time to finish an article before the train 
arrived. Father Black rushed into the station at the last 
moment and hurriedly bought transportation. 

“Where are you going, Father?” Jones asked the sur- 
prised priest before he had stowed away tickets and 
change to his satisfaction. 

“I am going to the meeting of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association,” he replied, beaming upon his former 
student and friend. 

“ That’s fine, we shall be together for several hours.” 
A few moments later they were comfortably settled in 
the speeding train. 

“T am glad to see you for a number of reasons,” Jones 
began. “One of them is that I should like to tell you 
what I was thinking about when you came. I was much 
impressed by the advice you gave us to feature a Catholic 
idea in our alumni reunions instead of merely aping the 
reunions at secular schools. It seems to me that this may 
very well be done in many fields other than alumni re- 
unions. For instance, I was thinking just now of the 
advertising of Catholic educational institutions. I have 
been looking over the advertisements of Catholic col 
leges and academies in these magazines and it appears to 
me that they have the same fault that our alumni re 
unions used to have, that is, they point out the features 
which the Catholic schools have in common with the 
secular instead of emphasizing their own distinctively 
Catholic advantages. 

“For instance, here is an advertisement which tells 
about healthy surroundings, convenient location and ex- 
cellent equipment and nothing else. Here is another which 
tells of advantages for outdoor recreation and little else ; 
if the advertisement were not in a Catholic publication 
and if it did not mention the Sister Directress, one would 
not know it were a Catholic institution at all. Another 
advertisement occupies half a page and devotes all that 
space to enumerating the educational associations of 
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which it is a member and the secular universities to which 
it is accredited. Here a college lists eight important ad- 
vantages which it claims to possess and not one of them 
has anything to do with religion.” 

Jones laid three or four magazines on Father Black’s 
knees. “There you are, Father, if you can find in all of 
them a single advertisement for a Catholic college in 
which religious training is given emphasis or even men- 
tioned, I shall buy your lunch;” he said smiling, “ you 
can read all about swimming pools, golf courses and 
shower baths but religion is not mentioned.” 

Father Black looked over the advertisements for some 
time while he thoughtfully ground the stem of his pipe 
between his teeth. 

“Don’t you think that our Catholic people take the 
religious advantages for granted ?” he asked after a pause. 

“Certain people do,” Jones replied, “ but they are the 
people who send their children to Catholic schools any- 
way. The objection I make is that the advertisements 
are apparently written only for such people. If I am to 
judge by the advertisements for Catholic colleges which 
I have seen, they all assume that the number of young 
people who will attend Catholic institutions is definitely 
fixed and that the function of advertising is to capture 
as many of them as possible. 

“Of course I don’t pretend to be familiar with all the 
problems of the educators and may not know all the cir- 
cumstances well enough to discuss the matter intel- 
ligently.” 

Father Black motioned him to continue. 

“Well, then, Father, in my opinion the primary pur- 
pose of an advertisement for a Catholic college should 
be to explain the advantages of Catholic education and 
thus to induce great numbers of young men and women 
to attend Catholic institutions who would not otherwise 
do so. 

“The comparison may be crude, but I think the 
Catholic colleges could learn a lesson or two from our 
modern commercial advertising. For instance, the adver- 
tisements of California fruit growers tell you that you 
should eat fruit, and why, and nothing is said about this 
or that plantation. Builders of aircraft waste no advertis- 
ing space on the strong points of their particular product ; 
they advertise in order to describe the advantages of fly- 
ing over other means of transportation. The manufac- 
turers of electric refrigerators advertise mainly to induce 
people to buy the refrigerators rather than to do with- 
out. 

“Why should not the Catholic colleges use the same 
plan in their advertising? Why not devote the space to 
the advantages of Catholic education, attract more young 
people and let the additional students distribute them- 
selves as they will among the various institutions ?”’ 

For a while the two men sat in silence, Father Black 
thoughtfully caressing his freshly shaven cheeks, and 
Jones eagerly waiting for him to speak. 

“What you say sounds reasonable enough,” the priest 
assented. “ How would you work it out? What ad- 


vantages of the Catholic institutions would you play up 
in advertising ?” 
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“Well, Father, I am no theologian or philosopher, but 
I cannot be far wrong when I say that the principal busi- 
ness of life for a Catholic is to obey the Commandments 
so as to insure his comfort in the next world, and that 
success in work or profession, social position and every- 
thing else are secondary. Accordingly, I consider the 
primary purpose of a Catholic college is teaching young 
people to live as they should and that preparation for 
work and life in the world is only secondary. Therefore, 
advertising for Catholic colleges might well point out that 
the students not only are taught this most important pur- 
pose of life but have it so thoroughly drilled into them 
that they will unhesitatingly and almost unthinkingly 
sacrifice any temporary gain or pleasure which conflicts 
with it.” 

“T am afraid that would never work,” Father Black 
protested. “The kind of man who appreciates the argu- 
ment will send his children to a Catholic institution in 
any case and the kind of man who sends his children to 
secular institutions does not appreciate the argument.” 

“Oh, it will not work immediately, not right away,” 
Jones answered eagerly. “ Advertising of that kind never 
does, it takes time, it is the constant repetition which does 
the work, the slogan or trade mark repeated countless 
thousands of times on newspaper and magazine pages 
gradually and finally makes an impression. The Catholic 
colleges must make a strong, organized effort, they must 
start a movement, if you will. The results will be felt in 
time. 

“But if you don’t think that suggestion is practical, 
there are other advantages which are peculiar to Catholic 
colleges and academies which might be featured. Parents 
are fearful for the future of their children. The world 
is topsy turvy and old standards and conventions are 
being discarded. Young people are restless and impatient 
of restraint. Their parents wonder how they will survive 
the next ten or fifteen years. They would like some kind 
of guarantee for their children’s security. Is not a Cath- 
olic education the nearest thing to a guarantee which is 
available? Could not that point be made the central idea 
in advertising? 

“I suppose that priests and Religious are too modest 
to suggest in an advertisement that those who are teachers 
for religious motives must of necessity throw themselves 
more wholeheartedly into the work than those who teach 
because they are paid for it and, other things being equal, 
must be more efficient teachers. It would be a splendid 
advertising argument, nevertheless. 

“TI could point out advantages of the Catholic schools 
all day. Another thing which might be advertised is that 
the Catholic-college faculty member ordinarily makes 
teaching his principal business and is not so deeply in- 
volved in research and committee work that he neglects 
his students. Here is an example of what I mean. The 
vice-president of our firm sent his son to a prominent 
eastern university for the last two years of his course 
in law in order to place him under the influence of two 
famous professors. Undoubtedly you know the institu- 
tion to which I refer. The young man graduated with- 
out ever seeing either of the two professors. One of them 
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was a member of some international commission or other 
and was constantly in attendance at meetings abroad, and 
the other was on leave of absence to write another book. 
This sort of thing is not likely to happen in a Catholic 
college and people might as well learn it through adver- 
tising.” 

Thus the two talked away the hours but Jones did 
most of the talking. 

“Here is something to think about, Father,” he said 
eagerly as the other was preparing to leave the train. 
“Why should not thirty or forty Catholic institutions 
together take the entire last page of all the Catholic news- 
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papers in a certain week and a page in the magazines in 
a certain month and devote all the space to eight or ten 
good reasons, smartly expressed, why the sons and daugh- 
ters of Catholics should attend Catholic academies, col- 
leges and universities? The names of the institutions 
could appear in small print at the bottom. That would 
make an impression.” 

Not long after, Jones read in his Catholic paper about 
the Educational Association meeting. He noticed an 
article entitled “Plan Advertising Reform.” The sub- 
title read “Committee Appointed Following Stirring 
Address by Rev. A. W. Black.” 


Ireland’s Peace of Mind 


MIcHAEL LINDEN 


\ , J HILE police and military authorities in half a 
dozen European capitals were preparing for 
Communistic demonstrations that were heralded 

for the advent of August, there gathered in the ancient 

City of Limerick delegates to the Thirty-fifth Congress 

of the Irish Labor Party and Trade Union Congress. 

Welcomed by a Labor Mayor, and representing 121 

branches of thirty-four trade unions with a total member- 

ship of 93,170, these delegates—men and women—occu- 
pied a position unique in their history. 

Actually, because one of their members was a member 
of the Irish Senate and several others held seats in the 
Dail, they had achieved quite a respectable position in 
Irish politics. Practically, because they exert a strong 
workable bond between the divided North and South, they 
are a force that can serve to great advantage the cause of 
a United Ireland. And unquestionably, because they are 
intelligent and serious-minded, they are destined to play 
a most important part in that economic advance which 
even now is beginning to show signs of a vigorous era in 
the country. 

American labor unions, though stronger numerically in 
proportion to population than their Irish contemporaries, 
do not apparently exert so important an influence upon 
the life of their country as is exerted in Ireland by these 
men who assembled at Limerick. One reason perhaps is 
that labor in the United States has practically abandoned 
any attempt to make itself a political factor. 

Irish labor, despite reverses, has done otherwise, and is 
therefore a much more potent force in its own land. If 
the last Free State elections it probably could have bar- 
gained for a great proportion of the political plums by 
throwing its strength on the side of the Government or of 
Fianna Fail. But it refused thus to yield its identity. Inthe 
more recent elections in the North-eastern area labor was 
again given an opportunity to secure temporary political 
advantages by joining forces with the Nationalist body, 
but again it refused. Though its candidates were badly 
beaten in these elections, it seemed a matter of universal 
rejoicing and congratulation at Limerick that labor had 
stuck to its own guns during the campaigns. Particularly 
enthusiastic was the applause greeting the announcement 
that a labor candidate had been able to go into one of the 


Catholic constituencies of Belfast and, although of a dif- 
ferent faith, come away with 5,000 Catholic votes. It was 
perfectly obvious that labor is set to the policy of viewing 
the situation in the North-eastern area—not as a religious 
question as it has been made by the Carsons and 
Craigs—but as the last stand of powerful and reactionary 
interests to retain their economic control by raising the 
question of religion in successive elections. 

Although from the discussions at Limerick it was ap- 
parent that Irish labor is to a great extent politically 
minded, there was no ignoring the fact that political su- 
premacy is not its only aim but that it has much broader 
ideals which it will advance through political activity, if it 
can, but which it must strive to advance whether through 
politics or not. 

Labor in Ireland is shrewd enough to see—and it is 
certain its delegates would have emphasized this point 
even if it were not urged upon them by the daily press— 
that the most vital question to Ireland today is the eco- 
nomic question. For now if ever have the labor elements 
an opportunity to exert their ingenuity and their energy 
in the economic advancement of their country. 

Economic advancement and prosperity can never result 
when a nation is in turmoil, keyed up to a struggle for 
political advantages, wearied from battle or disturbed in 
spirit. None of these congitions apparently exists in Ire- 
land today. It is true some of the daily papers, like the 
Cork Examiner and the Irish Independent seldom miss an 
opportunity to publish long diatribes on the unfortunate 
incidents of the past. These wailers are getting less and 
less a hearing. Wrongs that might be remedied will al- 
ways be worthy of an audience in Ireland—but mere reci- 
tation of things done and finished, capable of no remedy 
except that which can be achieved only by a vigorous 
pitching into work at hand, will probably be less and less 
welcome to Irish ears. 

It is a matter of congratulation that the Irish Trade 
Unionists did not waste their time and energy in rehears- 
ing the history of the unpleasant or even heroic things of 
the past thirteen years. Nor were the discussions con- 
fined to intemperate and indiscriminate criticism of par- 
ties in power or political rivals. Such criticism had its 
place, of course, but it was a subordinate place. 
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The necessity of the Labor party devoting its major 
energies to the economic advancement of the country—the 
dominant keynote of the Congress—was adequately 
stressed by the President, Mr. L. J. Duffy, in his opening 
address. 

They must overcome, he said, the temptation to view 
stern facts from a sentimental viewpoint . . . Though the 
recent elections in the North-eastern area might lead to the 
conclusion that the majority of the people of the north 
did not desire the removal of the boundary, it was obvious 
that thousands of unemployed workers, particularly in 
Belfast, would be having a full week’s work if there had 
been no boundary. Eventually, he predicted, Belfast will 
seek unity for economic reasons. 

Meantime, he continued, there were other barriers and 
frontiers which they could afford to remove. Chief among 
these it was apparent that Mr. Duffy meant those barriers 
to a fuller and richer economic life that are the result of 
unemployment and the tendency of farm workers and 
others to flock to the more colorful urban centers. 

To understand the force of these remarks it must be 
remembered that the Labor party appeals not only to men 
and women enrolled in the ranks of its unions but to great 
masses who have no such affiliation. The Irish Free 
State has no immense industrial plants supporting large 
numbers of its population. Outside of Guinness’ Brew- 
ery in Dublin, the Ford Factory in Cork, and a few others, 
such as Jacobs’ Bread Factory and the tobacco and bacon- 
curing factories, there are no great centers of employ- 
ment. I was vividly impressed with this fact when pass- 
ing through Portarlington in Leix. Six rather ancient 
Irishmen, with the aid of an antiquated pulley, were lift- 
ing from a boat a log of such size that half-a-dozen such 
would be speedily disposed of by two men and an Ameri- 
can donkey engine. Yet the proprietor assured me that 
his was the largest saw mill in Ireland. It employed 
thirty-five men. 

The mass of the Irish people must be self-employed, 
either as small farmers, or shop keepers or coastal fisher- 
men, or in kindred occupations. Nine out of ten are em- 
ployed in agriculture or pursuits dependent upon the ag- 
ricultural industry. As such they are not within the 
scope of membership in the trade-union movement which 
has less than 100,000 members in a population of 4,250,- 
000. But to the economic intelligence of the vast number 
must the labor unionists appeal if they are to see the coun- 
try go forward, no less than they must appeal to their 
political judgment if labor is to remain a factor in Irish 
politics. 

It is for this reason that the Labor Congress dealt with 
the discussion of such problems as those of making farm 
life more attractive to the farmer. With the exception of 
the creameries, Irish agriculture is as yet poorly organ- 
ized, but if the policy of cooperative marketing were ex- 
tended, hope was expressed that the function of producing 
the country’s food could be made as remunerative as any 
other form of production. It is interesting in this respect 
to note that many Irish journals are following with in- 
terest the plans made by the Hoover administration for 
the betterment of the conditions of the American farmer, 
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and some have expressed the hope that American experi- 
ments, giving due regard to the differences of situations, 
may furnish a key to the solution of Ireland’s problems. 

There is one phase of rural district life, however, in 
which Ireland may well now imitate America, and its im- 
portance was not ignored at Limerick. The American 
farmer leads after all a very full life. He has his auto- 
mobile to convey him to the nearest city or village for 
motion pictures or other social diversions—he has his 
radio if he is forced to stay at home. He has running 
water in his house, and sanitary conveniences and tele- 
phone connections. He is as a class quite well in touch 
with the outside world and if he were not he has a little 
world of his own—and generally quite a comfortable 
world—to fall back on. 

On the other hand the Irish farmer has some compen- 
sations. The people among whom he lives are his own— 
not, as is the case found in American rural districts—peo- 
ple from an alien clime of different customs and of quite 
divergent social outlooks. The great distances that often- 
times separate American farmers are unknown in Ireland. 
Through his parish church and ties of marriage, he has 
opportunity for numerous social contacts. Political or- 
ganization, in which he is active, gives him an opportunity 
for escape from the drudgery of his work-a-day world. 

While the Labor Congress could not be expected to 
deal so directly with agriculture as to seek to assume a 
leadership in purely agricultural matters, it did display a 
sympathy with and a desire to ameliorate the social con- 
ditions in small and rural communities. To this end 
there was stressed the necessity of village halls, libraries 
and recreation rooms in which the people of the country 
might profitably and pleasantly employ their spare time. 
The erection of such institutions as will relieve the coun- 
try life of much of its dreariness was confidently looked 
forward to as an important step in the right direction. 
That to these recreational centers might be added facili- 
ties for better technical instruction and the dissemination 
of the broader principles of agricultural cooperation was 
logically to be hoped. The cheap light and power which 
it is expected will be developed by the Shannon scheme 
will, it is hoped, aid this program. 

The unemployment situation, as viewed by labor, was 
palpably grave. Though it had as an important factor 
the migration of country folk to the cities, there were 
other causes, bound up with the very character of the 
country, for which there could be offered not even a paper 
solution. It seems apparent that Ireland cannot ever ex- 
pect to be converted into a great industrialized country or 
trading organization such as is England in an intensive 
and the United States in an extensive way. Unless through 
some happy stroke of fortune—such as the success of the 
reported invention for the electrification of railways and 
automobiles in which the Irish Government is half owner 
—it does not seem probable that the Irish will shortly 
be able to compete in world markets. They must for 
the present seek economic self-sufficiency by balancing 
agricultural with industrial development. 

Ireland’s hope of large-scale employment and highly 
paid labor through the Shannon scheme had not seen the 
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realization expected of it. Although there are about 
2,000 young Irishmen employed in the Shannon work the 
wages have not been as large as many visionaries had ex- 
pected. The proper industrial balance has not yet been 
reached and the remedies put forth to alleviate the pres- 
ent unemployment situation were summed up as insurance 
benefits, relief measures, tariff schemes, and finally emi- 
gration. 

But despite the difficulties that are to be faced, Irish 
labor looks to the future hopefully and bravely. Though 
there is no abandonment of the ideal of an Ireland taking 
her place before the world as an undivided nation devel- 
oped to such an extent as to bring happiness and pros- 
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perity to all its people, such an aim could be achieved only 
by a frank realization of present difficulties and an 
earnest determination to meet them. 

Thus while England’s cotton spinners were laying down 
their tools, and in England, as well as France, Germany, 
Hungary, Austria and Greece preparations were busily 
being made to meet August Communistic demonstrations, 
Ireland’s toilers were gathering seriously, quietly and pur- 
posefully to take an account of their position and to in- 
quire into the means whereby they might advance their 
whole country’s interests. One left Limerick feeling that 
whatever economic difficulties might have to be faced, 
Ireland has indeed achieved peace of mind. 


Making the Jubilee 


WittraM I, Lonercan, S. J. 


his ordination to the holy priesthood, our Holy 

Father the Pope, early last January, proclaimed 
an extraordinary Jubilee for the Catholic world during 
the current year. As many of the Faithful are apt inad- 
vertently to let this precious opportunity for grace slip by 
without taking advantage of it, it may be profitable now 
that the vacation season is over and normal domestic life 
has been resumed, to remind ourselves of the reasons we 
have for not missing the Jubilee. 

A Jubilee is a season of joy and gladness. Among the 
ancient Jews the sanctification of the fiftieth year was a 
Levitical prescription and it brought with it the cancella- 
tion of debts, the liberation of slaves, the return to their 
families of absent members, the recovery of goods that 
had been forfeited, and similar blessings. In Christian 
ecclesiastical history its observance is characterized par- 
ticularly by a more than usually generous outpouring by 
Holy Mother Church of her spiritual treasures, chief 
ot which is the so-called Jubilee indulgence. 

The Apostolic Constitution, wherein Pius XI formally 
decrees the 1929 Jubilee, tells us that he was inspired to 
grant it as a compensatory return to his devoted children 
for their generous felicitations and abundant prayers of- 
fered for him apropos of his priestly golden jubliee which 
occurs next December 20. He is prompted by the love of 
his fatherly heart to reciprocate the love which they have 
testified for him. He himself says, and his words are 
substantially a paraphrase of the great Ignatian philos- 
ophy of love found in the “Spiritual Exercises”’ : 


CU es enamine to the fiftieth anniversary of 


The first law of charity is that it should be manifested not so 
much by words as by deeds, and these deeds ought to consist in 
some mutual sharing of goods. We Ourselves are so strictly 
bound by this law that We must needs share with Our beloved 
children, so far as We can, the good things We enjoy, and we 
must invite them to a participation in our Own joy so that by 
placing at their disposal the treasures of celestial gifts whose dis- 
pensation has been entrusted to Us, the Father’s personal happi- 
ness may be augmented by the common joys and benefits of his 
children. 


Loyal Catholics will find a basic motive for making the 
Jubilee in their anxiety to correspond with these cordial 
sentiments. Their loyalty to the Holy See will make them 


sense that an affectionate father is asking them to share 
his jubilee joy and to sit down at his jubilee banquet, 
and they will hesitate to prove indifferent to or unappre- 
ciative of the gift. Theirs, not his, the loss, if they 
absent themselves, if like the men in the Gospel parable 
they are so engrossed with business or pleasure that they 
cannot come. 

It is the very nature of a Jubilee that one who makes it 
is bound to be the gainer spiritually. This is true apart 
from the wonderful indulgence which is its crowning 
glory. The performance of any series of good works, 
even when undertaken on private initiative, effects a cer- 
tain spiritual renovation of the individual. Much more 
is this the case when there is question of the type of 
works prescribed for the Jubilee—the reception of the 
Sacraments, vocal prayers, penitential exercises, visits in 
church, and almsgiving. And their value is intensified 
and their merit augmented because of the Papal sanction 
they carry as parts of a public and official ecclesiastical 
function. Such exercises increase faith and charity, and 
stimulate fervor and devotion. 

Among the advantages of the Jubilee devotions singled 
out for special mention by the Apostolic Constitution 
are: that vigorous faith may be strengthened; that the 
ardor of piety may be enkindled; that moral conduct will 
be brought into more perfect conformity with the Gospel 
teaching ; that the spirit of prayer will be more zealously 
fostered ; and, finally, that the soul may make progress in 
every sort of perfection. The hope personally to partici- 
pate in these splendid spiritual benefits should be a potent 
motive not to neglect the Jubilee under any consideration. 

This spiritual renovation of the individual Christian 
which the Holy Father so earnestly ambitions to result 
from the Jubilee is the more significant because public, 
national and international happiness and progress are in- 
timately bound up with it. After all, State policies are 
the outcome of the ideals of the citizenry and their moral 
and religious philosophy. If there are evidences in the 
world today of international animosity and economic un- 
rest, if at home there are scandals in public life and an 
absence of honesty and fair dealing where the people 
have a right to expect them, if dissatisfaction and discord 
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are more commonly met with than contentment and har- 
mony, this can only be because men’s private principles 
and conduct are at fault. Correct these shortcomings, 
correct the morals of the individual, give him the right 
philosophy of life, and automatically a change will follow 
in our social order. Set men at peace with God in their 
own hearts and they will keep the peace with their neigh- 
bor. 

In this connection the Apostolic Constitution expressly 


states: 


Urged »n therefore by the same motive and led by the same 
hope as Our predecessor of happy memory, Leo XIII, We too 
proclaim a sacred Jubilee “by admonishing and exhorting all 
those who have their eternal salvation at heart, to recollect them- 
selves a little and to raise their thoughts, intent on earthly things, 
to what is of more importance. This will be profitable not only 
for individuals but also for the entire State because the more each 
one advances his own perfection, the more will honesty and virtue 
accrue to public life and morals” ; 

Of the manifold fruits of the Jubilee which will come to indi- 
viduals and the human family, We hope that there will ultimately 
result the absolute and perfect restoration of the peace of Christ 
in the Kingdom of Christ, which We are seeking. 


Obviously the basis of personal integrity of life upon 
which, as the Holy Father notes, the security of the State 
so radically depends, is freedom from sin and its penal- 
ties. It is chiefly to this that the Jubilee looks. The pre- 
scribed Confession purifies the soul from its stains; the 


Communion that follows, also prescribed, enriches it with’ 


an increase of sanctifying grace; the entire process of 
purification is completed by the plenary indulgence which 
those who make the Jubilee may gain, which remits what- 
ever temporal penalties remain to be undergone to satisfy 
for the forgiven sins. 

This complete pardon, “a pardon co-extensive with the 
power of the keys,” as Cardinal Le Moine so succinctly 
explained the first Jubilee grant of Boniface VITI, is the 
greatest boon of the Jubilee, the supreme treasure that 
Mother Church offers to her children. In promulgating 
the last Holy Year Jubilee Pope Pius ‘on amplified the 
idea thus: 

All they who, with true repentance shall fulfil the salutary pre- 
scriptions of the Apostolic See . . . . shall not only make good 
and recover the entire sum of merits and gifts which they have 
lost through sin, but shall moreover be so wrested from the cruel 
grasp of Satan that they shall regain the freedom wherewith 
Christ hath set us free; and, finally, they shall be loosed, by the 
superabundant merits of Christ Jesus, the Blessed Virgin Mary 
and the Saints, from all punishments which they were to have 
suffered for their faults and vices. . . . 


Time was when the opportunity to gain a plenary in- 
dulgence was indeed rare. This is no longer so and recent 
Popes have been very generous in dispensing the treas- 
ures of the Church. There is danger, however, lest on 
this account the Faithful lose some of their appreciation 
of their importance and relax in their efforts to gain them. 
This is particularly true of the Jubilee indulgence con- 
cerning which is is natural to ask, “ Why, when presum- 
ably one can gain a plenary indulgence by fewer or easier 
good works, should one bother about the burdens the 
Jubilee imposes?” 

It is true the Jubilee indulgence does not essentially 
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differ from any other plenary indulgence. All imply the 
entire remission of the temporal punishment due to sin 
whose guilt has been removed, and evidently a complete 
remission admits of no degrees and is incapable of aug- 
mentation. Theologians, however, tell us that the Jubilee 
indulgence is more readily and more certainly gained be- 
cause the prescribed good works which are its prerequisite 
naturally dispose the soul to greater love for God and 
greater and more universal sorrow for sin, whereas the 
easier conditions attached to the gaining of other indul- 
gences are apt to lead to their perfunctory performance 
and consequently to the loss of the indulgence for the care- 
less one. 

At all events, even though there be other occasions for 
obtaining plenary indulgences, the Jubilee has plenty to 
recommend it to everyone. To make it evidences that 
“we think,” as St. Ignatius says, “ with the Church”; 
that we are docile to the wishes of the Holy Father; that 
we are intent on our personal improvement; and that we 
are doing our best to contribute something to the regen- 
eration of society. Moreover, it merits for us an increase 
of grace, and grace, as we know, is the measure of our 
eternal glory in heaven—a truth that many overlook who 
thoughtlessly say that they will be satisfied “ just to be 
Besides, 
the Jubilee indulgence is applicable to the souls in pur- 
gatory. In addition, it can be gained more than once, 
provided that all the prescribed conditions be repeated. 
While these include, in general, prayers for the Pope, the 
reception of the Sacraments of Penance and Holy Eu- 
charist, fasting, almsgiving, and visits to the church, 
nevertheless since these last are regulated by local condi- 
tions and since confessors may commute certain of the 
obligations where their performance is difficult, recourse 
should be had to the pastor for information and direction 
concerning them. 

Apart from the Jubilee indulgence itself, the Holy 
Father has decreed for the duration of the Jubilee, “ for 
the purpose of increasing daily the spirit of prayer” that 
all the Faithful “can gain an indulgence of seven years 
and seven quarantines as often as they pray piously be- 
fore the Blessed Sacrament, even though the tabernacle 
be closed, for the intention of the Sovereign Pontiff.” 
Those who make such a visit throughout a whole week 
“may gain a plenary indulgence according to the usual 
conditions.” At the same time priests enjoy the very un- 
usual personal privilege in virtue of which by celebrating 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, irrespective of the inten- 
tion for which it may be offered, they can daily gain and 
apply a plenary indulgence to some designated soul, of 
their own choice, in purgatory. 

While there is no obligation to make the Jubilee, Divine 
graces ought not lightly to be despised, and the spirit of 
zeal should urge all to take advantage of the opportunity 
the Holy Father is offering, and to rouse up especially 
those who are neglectful of their Catholic duties, the sin- 
ful and the careless, to an appreciation of its tremendous 
spiritual significance for His Holiness is cordially anxious 
that his Jubilee become the occasion for a general world 
renovation of the Catholic spirit. 
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Sociology 


Parental Misfits 
Pau L. BLAKELy, S.J. 
HE selectmen of Absecon, N. J., are uneasy in their 
minds. Their finance committee after recommending 
an appropriation of $30,000 for the care of delinquent and 
dependent children, very properly turned its attention to 
the parents of these waifs. 

The selectmen have a remedy in mind, and it is the 
whipping post. Parents are daily becoming more lax 
in caring for their children, they report, and many are 
plainly guilty of criminal neglect. Rebukes have failed, 
and persuasion went unheeded. Meanwhile the children 
were falling into bad ways. “If the whipping post were 
restored,” said the head of the selectmen, “it might serve 
to improve conditions.” 

Now all this is an old story. A yellowed clipping on 
my desk tells of a project to reform parents by haling 
them, instead of the delinquent child, to court. The clip- 
ping is not identified by date or other mark, but it is 
ancient. About five years ago this plan was tried in Chi- 
cago, but I do not think that enforcement was consistent, 
since it was again suggested a few months ago, following 
upon the discovery that a number of high-school pupils, 
boys and girls, had fallen into evil courses. It is a com- 
mon remark with most visitors to a children’s court that 
the real culprit is rarely in custody, and so I suppose that 
there are few cities in which the policy of directing at- 
tention to the parent rather than to the child, has not been 
invoked from time to time. But it nowhere seems to be a 
method accepted as a matter of routine. 

It is true, of course, that extreme cases of parental 
neglect come with fair regularity into our criminal courts. 
Examples of outrageous cruelty, or of failure to provide 
the child with the necessities of life, or instances in which 
the child is taught wrong-doing either by example or by 
actual instruction, are common enough. Over and above 
this, other officials, such as attendance and probation offi- 
cers, carefully examine home conditions, for they know 
that the real root of the juvenile disorder is frequently 
found there. I do not for a moment undervalue their 
work, or the work of such organizations as the Big Sis- 
ters and the Big Brothers, among the private associations, 
and of the juvenile court staffs, among agencies main- 
tained by the State. Unfortunately, however, in very 
many instances, the attention of these forces is directed 
to the disorder, only when it is too late to do more than 
to try to put the pieces together again. «The harm has been 
done. Perhaps, it can be undone, in whole or in part. But 
often it is final. 

The whipping post is futile in these cases, but much 
the same judgment must be passed upon any penal treat- 
ment after the event. What is needed is a method which 


can prevent the child from going wrong. That method 
cannot be supplied, I think, by a board of aldermen, or 
by a State legislature. Fathers and mothers who care for 
their children because a policeman stands by to enforce 
-this duty, suffer instant relapse whenever the policeman 
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goes off duty. At best, punishment or the threat of pun- 
ishment can be applied only to criminal cases, actual or 
probable. 

The State cannot reach those parents whose conduct, not 
censurable under the law, is, nevertheless, preparing their 
children for a career of mendicancy or crime. It cannot 
touch the mother who leaves her children to servants, of 
whom she knows little or nothing, or who allows them to 
mingle regularly with chance companions, picked up in 
the neighborhood, while she goes off to a bridge party, or 
to read a paper at a literary club. No grand jury will 
ever bother the father who is too busy to know more 
about his children than the fact that there seem to be two 
or three of them around the place. If the children are 
neither beaten with clubs, nor starved, nor taught to 
steal coal along the tracks, the law supposes that all is 
well. 

Indirectly, the State can, and should, aid by removing 
the environment which contributes to juvenile delinquency 
and by encouraging, within the limit of its duty and abil- 
ity, the factors which help to evolve a happy and healthy 
child into a good citizen. As a matter of fact, no city or 
State that I know of, fulfills this duty perfectly. Not one 
does as much as it can and should, either through indif- 
ference, or because of opposition from such interests as 
factories, which use the child’s labor, or from owners of 
tenement houses and other vastly profitable investments. 

t is a stupid as well as a hurtful indifference, which will 
demand its pound of flesh when the race of young crim- 
inals which it fosters, calls for larger police forces, and 
more jails. But to criticize this criminal stupidity is 
somewhat outside my present purpose which is to inquire 
whether there is any practicable, even if not immediately 
effective, method of reducing the number of criminal 
parents, who are not many, and of careless parents, the 
misfits, who are. 

I see no recourse except to the school and to the 
Church. By preaching the Gospel of Jesus Christ, by 
administering the means of grace which He instituted, and 
by her exhortations, the Church strives incessantly to form 
men and women who will be faithful to every duty. The 
school must second this work. Is the average school 
doing this? 

The majority of our boys and girls are not destined 
for celibacy. Only a few will embrace the consecrated 
life, and a still smaller number lead an unmarried life in 
the world. Nearly eight out of ten will wish to marry, 
and most of these will marry. Is the school doing what 
it might, to prepare boys and girls for the duties insep- 
arable from the work of founding and maintaining a 
home ? 

Every Catholic school, to be sure, gives the funda- 
mentals. Strengthening and refining nature by teaching 
prayer and the sacramental means of grace, it develops 
the best that is in us. This is essential. Without it no 
progress can be made. But I venture to think that today 
something more is required. 

The novitiate and the seminary furnish the technical 
courses for those who wish to serve God in the cloister 
and at the altar. Every profession has its own school. 
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A man must study for years before he is permitted to 
build a bridge. But anyone who can pay for a license, is 
allowed to build, or to fumble at building, that infinitely 
more delicate and complex structure, a home. 

I would suggest, then, in all our colleges for young 
men, a course in what the late Brother Barnabas, I think, 
first called “ boyology.” But I would devote an intro- 
ductory semester to patrology. It should be possible to 
collate with fair completeness a list of the duties of the 
father of a family, to be used as a text for lectures. 
Similar courses, mutatis mutandis, should be given to 
girls in the high school. 

There are colleges, I believe, which admit no candidate 
unless he or she can swim. Were I the Grand Turk of 
education, I should allow no young woman to proceed to 
an academic degree unless she evinced indubitable signs 
of ability to care for a home. By “home,” I mean a place, 
hut or Park Avenue, in which there is one husband and 
one wife, who stay there most of the time, and some chil- 
dren. There need not be twenty-five children, as there 
were in the home of that great woman, St. Catherine of 
Siena, or even seventeen as in Ben Franklin’s. (Inci- 
dentally, Franklin was the youngest son of a youngest 
son for five generations back). But there should be some, 
with room in the hearts of father and mother for more. 

Let our schools take this lead, then, in suppressing the 
parental misfit. To paraphrase an ancient saw, if they 
can teach the young the duties of parenthood, I care not 
who teaches them to swim. 


Education 


On Keeping a Good Teacher 


JouHNn WILTBYE 

GLANCE at the table of contents of the twenty- 

third annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching revealed nothing that caused 
me to raise an astounded eyebrow. Turning the pages, 
by tens, I yawned from time to time, but that may have 
been because the hour was late, or because I am too un- 
mathematical to be interested in figures and pensions. It 
was not until I had reached page 101, headed De Mortuis, 
that my attention flared up. I like nothing better than an 
old graveyard, and on a chill rainy night a list of illustri- 
ous dead is almost as captivating. 

The illustrious dead in this case found some easement 
in their last years from Mr. Carnegie’s pensions. One or 
two were really famous men, Bloomfield, of Johns Hop- 
kins, in Oriental studies, for instance, and, perhaps, 
Smith, of Pennsylvania, in administration. All had at- 
tained at least a respectable mediocrity, however ; all had 
maintained connections with institutions of established 
position, and of some, doubtless, it can be said that they 
were not dry-as-dust pedants, but excellent teachers. Of 


these, Cook, of Yale, and Thompson, of Princeton, may 
be mentioned. 

Pondering on this list of departed worthies, two re- 
flections came to my mind. One was the advanced age 
Roberts, of Cornell, was ninety- 


most of them reached. 
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five at the time of his death. Payne, of Carleton, Currier, 
of Oberlin, and Hawthorne, of Oregon, were in their 
ninetieth year. Of the thirty-four men commemorated 
(one I omit for a reason that will appear) four were over 
ninety years of age, five, over eighty-five years, six, be- 
tween eighty and eighty-five, five, between seventy-five 
and eighty, and nine, between seventy and seventy-five. 
Only four failed to attain the seventieth year, and of this 
group the youngest, Allardice, of Stanford, was sixty- 
six. The average age of the entire group, on retiring, 
was sixty-nine years and six months, and at death, sev- 
enty-eight years and six months: I can vouch for these 
figures, calculated for me by a friend with the aid of an 
adding-machine. 

The other reflection which came to me was this: the 
long period of service at the same institution, given by 
these men. 

Of the thirty-four men, let us consider the thirty-three 
who spent all, or practically all, their professional career 
in one college or university. Charles F. Kroeh, for in- 
stance, went from Lehigh to Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology as professor of modern languages in 1871. He 
held that position for fifty-six years, during which he 
wrote textbooks on the French, German, and Spanish 
languages, and he was, it seems, a teacher of rare merit. 
Hugh Archibald Clarke was made professor of the science 
of music in the University of Pennsylvania in 1875. He 
held the post for more than fifty years, and died at the 
age of eighty-nine. Maurice Bloomfield was appointed 
to the chair of Sanskrit and comparative philology at 
Johns Hopkins in 1881, and he continued in this work for 
forty-five years. 

George Abbott Osborne became professor of naviga- 
tion and nautical astronomy at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1866. In 1870 he was made pro- 
fessor of mathematics in the same school, retiring in 1910, 
after a service of forty-four years. He lived seventeen 
years longer, and died in his eighty-eighth year. William 
Libby went to Princeton as instructor in physical geog- 
raphy in 1882, and as professor and director of the mu- 
seum of geology and archeology, worked at Princeton 
for forty-two years. Nineteen other men served their 
schools for thirty years or more, and five for more than 
a quarter of a century. The average tenure of these 
thirty-three teachers was about thirty-four years. 

As I scan the academic records in some current college 
catalogues, I recall the voyages of Ulysses. Wanderlust 
has laid its fell hold upon our incumbents. Possibly, 
however, this De Mortuis is not fairly representative of 
the ability of our professors to sit, since it may be that 
within the last year all the venerable relics which accumu- 
lated since the founding of the college have been merci- 
fully removed. What the truth may be, the record does 
not show. Conjecture alone is left, and it opens some 
alluring vistas. 

In the bright Middle Ages, it was the other way around. 
Your typical student went from school to school, as an 
industrious bee from one honey-laden blossom to another 
bloom that promises an even richer store, but the teacher 
was a fixed point. When the renown of a professor in 
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Bologna penetrated the swamps about Padua, the au- 
thorities ia that famous university would be hard put to it 
to prevent an exodus; and generally they would find that 
the only satisfactory stoppage consisted in excavating 
somewhere a professor whose learning quite eclipsed that 
of his erudite brother of Bologna. In those happy days, 
students remained static as long as they considered their 
professor worth listening too, but no longer. Thus did 
they solve for the authorities what might otherwise have 
festered into a sore problem of tenure. Efficiency, as a 
term was unknown in those benighted ages; but in the 
school, the professor had to get on or get out. If he re- 
fused to get out, the disciples either did that themselves, 
or they put him out. They might be ready to slit the 
weasand of a recalcitrant burgher in their lighter hours 
of ease and merriment, but for the most part they took 
the educational process with the most alarming serious- 
ness. 

Even thus is it recorded in the soberest of histories. 
A public disputation on the Attributes of Being would fill 
any university town, like a modern Home-Coming Week, 
with philosophers, peddlers, scholars, magicians, scholiasts 
and such, and there was plenty of wassail. But the dispu- 
tation was what mattered. True, it was apt to end in a 
free-for-all battle, in the course of which the subtle wight 
who contended that things really did not exist, but merely 
appeared to do so, would be shocked into truth and un- 
consciousness at the same time, on meeting the evidence of 
a heavy cudgel laid lustily about his brain pan. Yes, they 
looked upon education as a serious matter in those days— 
the students, I mean—and they took good care that the 
professor did the same. He had to charm them or they 
walked out. 

Perhaps the respective roles have been reversed in this 
twentieth century of large information and small wisdom. 
I do not mean that in every case the migratory professor 
migrates in search of pupils worthy to catch like pearls of 
wisdom and diamonds of erudition that fall shower-like 
from his learned lips. Indeed, as far as my experience 
goes, your professor is singularly uninterested in what 
happens to his class after he has cast his pearls before it. 
But there may be professors who are persuaded that they 
have a message; that is quite likely in these days of shib- 
boleths. These may wander about in search of the per- 
fect student ; but most professors wander, I think, in search 
of a board that will pay something more nearly approxi- 
mating a living wage, or of a town in which Johnny and 
little Mary can be put to school cheaply, without being 
too far removed from the high thinking and spare living 
which characterize the professorial homestead. 

I speak of the secular school. The frequent mutations 
in the Catholic school are due to other reasons. At least, 
we call them reasons, but I sometimes wonder whether 
from the standpoint of educational effectiveness, these 
reasons can be termed rational. At any rate, our Catholic 
teachers must feel, with St. Paul, that we have no lasting 
city. They are here today, and the morrow finds them 
on the road to the Windward Islands. 

The alumni have a corresponding feeling, I think. 
Mingle with a reunion on commencement day, and you 
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will see what I mean. The president they knew is now 
in Athabasca, and the professor of English who actually 
made them read Shakespeare, and like it, was collecting 
alms, when last heard of, for his interesting cannibals in 
the lower reaches of Mumbo-Jumbo. They wander 
about in a loose huddle, unknown and unknowing, until 
with a shout of joy they fall on a bent old figure in a 
shabby cassock at the end of the Far Path. It’s Brother 
Simon, who always looked the other way when you 
sneaked into the dining room at unhallowed times, to 
annex a pie that seemed to have no friends, and no natural 
protector. 

He is the one familiar landmark, the one living link, 
with good old Creedham! He may mix you up with your 
father or uncle, and probably will, as he puts his inevi- 
table beads away to chat of old times; but what of it? 
He brings back your young days and makes you feel at 
home. Perhaps he makes you feel that after all you owe 
more than you have ever acknowledged to your Alma 
Mater. He doesn’t talk “ pious,” but somehow 
He pulls out his beads. The interview is at an end. As 
he shuffles down the Far Path (the next turning, or 
surely the next, will bring him to the Master whom he 
has served these sixty years in the kitchen and the bake 
shop) you ask yourself why you haven’t been a better 
Catholic—why you don’t try to do something for the old 
school—why—why . . . But you know how a man feels 
when he sees what thirty years ago he wished to be, and 
compares it honestly with what he is. 

What the moral of all this may be, I cannot say. Per- 
haps it is that working hard in one field is conducive to 
longevity. Perhaps there isn’t any moral. But in how 
many of our colleges can we find professors who have 
served their peculiar shrine of learning for four and 
thirty years? 


With Scrip and Staff 


HE active Sodalists of western New York, who 

have formed the Western New York Sodality 
Conference, publish a diminutive monthly entitled 
Mariana: “the smallest newspaper on earth for the 
greatest cause in Heaven.” Last spring the Conference 
conducted a drive aiming to enlist as many Sodalists as 
possible with the practice of reciting the Rosary in the 
home during the month of May. Devotion to the Family 
Rosary was the objective, and astonishing success in the 
point of numbers was obtained. 4,928 promised the Fam- 
ily Rosary for the month of May, and 3,341 promised 
the same for the months of May to October. This was 
apart from individual Rosaries promised. “ Charity,” 
said Mariana, “can begin at home by reviving a hallowed 
but well-nigh forgotten custom in our own homes and 
those of our friends; the practice of the Family Rosary.” 
Continues Mariana: 


We all appreciate the value of the Rosary, but no one can esti- 
mate the power for good that this daily recitation of the beads 
has in the family, except those who have been so blessed as to 
live in such homes. Some time between the evening meal and the 
time for retiring, the family assembles, and kneeling about the 
living room they recite the Rosary aloud, the father or mother 
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leading the prayers. Such a practice, adhered to daily and for 
years, makes God and His Blessed Mother a reality in the home, 
and wins for the members of that family untold blessings—it 
makes a true home, that God-given institution that is becoming so 
rare in modern America. 

Of course there are difficulties to be met with in adopting such 
a practice. “There is no time when we are all together,” some 
plead, forgetting the hour of six, when they all must be home for 
supper. “It seems so childish, and think of what the meighbors 
would say !” — Not childish, but childlike. Besides we know of 
a certain Kingdom which one may not enter unless he becomes as 
a little child. As for the neighbors, if they bother about us 
enough to notice our devotions, they will be edified, not scandal- 
ized. “ But it simply isn’t done,” is the final objection. However, 
if we Sodalists tried and prayed hard enough, “it simply would 
be done in every well regulated Catholic home.” 

Against the cry of “ old-fashioned,” the champions of 
the Rosary urge an up-to-date argument: 

Be modern—have a radio in your home. Can you imagine a 
modern home without one? At whim or will we tune in for 
news flashes, for the big fight or the best dance orchestra within 
the radius of several hundred miles. It is a similar device in the 
spiritual order that we are advocating in the American home. 
That pocket chain of beads is an aerial that will connect the home 
with the hidden, grace-giving scenes in the lives of Jesus and 
Mary; with the Sublime Tragedy of the Cross, or with the very 
courts of Heaven itself. 

Begin home-building this May—spread this devotion to the 
Family Rosary. Has it ever been tried? Yes, for centuries, and 
with sanctifying success. But Satan is no publicity agent for 
homes with the Family Rosary, and with a few cheap objections 
he has “ frozen them out.” Are we to let the roar of a motor car 
or the music of our Atwater-Kent “drown out” in our homes 
the angelic harmonies of the Family Rosary? 

Here then is a drive that all our readers might put on 
for the coming month of October. In Annam, they say, 
the Bishop appoints in every parish certain individuals to 
make sure that everybody, old and young, says his prayers 
properly, since family prayers are a matter of course. 
These people are called “Graps.” They have the high 
privilege of administering corporal punishment to those 
who fail to heed their behests. Over the “Graps” are 
“ Biens,’ few in number but still mightier in authority. 
And supreme in the parish community is the “ Trum,” 
venerable and awful with his rod of office. It is not, how- 
ever, to “ Graps,” “ Biens,” or “ Trums” that we need 
appeal for the recital of the Rosary in our homes. Ordi- 
nary piety and good sense has always seen the beauty and 
wisdom of this practice. And as for our non-Catholic 
friends who come to Catholic homes, I believe that they 
would respect us more rather than less if we were less 
bashful about showing the true nature of our devotions. 





HE Rosary after all belongs first and foremost in 

the home as a community devotion. True, it has its 
glorious place in the Church, with of late special indul- 
gences for recitation before the Blessed Sacrament. But 
as things are now it often seems as if the Rosary had 
been driven out of the home to take refuge in what really 
should be its last resort, recitation during the Holy Sacri- 
fice of the Mass. Better, it is true, the Rosary during 
Mass, either in private or in common recitation, than in- 
attentive and negligent assistance. But Catholic practice 


is more and more returning to the method of participation 
in the Holy Sacrifice which the latter demands, and which 
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the Church enjoins; namely, the following of the sacred 
liturgy by the faithful with, as far as possible, intelligent 
use of the Missal and the reading of the actual prayers at 
Mass. It is a striking fact that in this wonderful Sodality 
revival which is going on now throughout the country, 
both of these elements are being restored side by side: on 
the one hand the liturgical participation at the Mass, and, 
on the other hand, the restoration of the Family Rosary. 

The substitution of the Rosary for the Missal at Mass 
always seems somewhat like a confession of weakness. 
Undoubtedly it has been a great comfort in the past and 
will always be for many who could not read, or were 
otherwise impeded from using the Missal; and the Church 
never lays too strict a bond of uniformity upon her chil- 
dren. Nevertheless, a substitute is not the same as an 
idea. 





HE West as well as the East has on hand a novel 

manifestation of piety to the Mother of God: the 
Sanctuary of Our Sorrowful Mother, which is now build- 
ing at Rocky Butte, near Portland, Ore. This appears 
destined to be the great place of pilgrimage for the Pa- 
cific Coast. The Sanctuary, which is built on top of the 
rocky shoulder of a mountain, will command sixty acres 
of landscape grounds, shrines, and stations of prayer. 
The stairway carved from the cliff will lead from the 
lower level, where the open-air shrine is now situated, to 
the upper slopes where the central group of Roman Ren- 
aissance buildings is to be built. 

The Sanctuary is in charge of the Servite Fathers, 
Servants of Mary, who were formed in Italy in 1233 by 
seven devout noblemen of Florence. The growth of the 
plan is described as follows: 

The idea of a national Sanctuary, dedicated to the Virgin Mary, 
was first conceived by Father A. M. Mayer, O.S.M., a student of 
Mariology, who entered the Servite Order soon after leaving col- 
lege. 

“We build memorials to our great statesmen, warriors and phil- 
osophers to perpetuate their principles, visualize their characters 
and to inspire our youth,” explains Father Mayer. “The Sanc- 
tuary is a memorial erected to the noblest woman the world has 
ever known—the Mother of Christ. 

“Can we not, from a national standpoint, as well as from a 
background of Faith, offer recognition to her who was first hon- 
ored by God? It means the association of the heavenly and 
earthly Mother—a tribute to the only unselfish love, obedience to 
the last words of Christ who said ‘ Behold thy Mother !’” 

Father Mayer worked for move than a decade on the 
plans for the Sanctuary before the site was blessed by 
Archbishop Christie and the actual work was begun in 
1925. It is apparent that his plans were studied and 
careful, for only the smallest changes have been made 
since that time. 

As keystone of the Pacific arch which stretches from 
Alaska to Mexico, Oregon was given preference over 
other states when the site was finally chosen. The Rocky 
Butte property has been called by many visitors the most 
beautiful scenic spot in the United States, standing as it 
does at the entrance of the city, with Mount Hood for a 
background and both the Columbia and Willamette rivers 
close at hand. 

On the plateau of the upper level ground is being 
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broken for the pathways that will trace the Via Matris, 
or Way of Mary. Seven stations are to be built ultimately, 
representing the Seven Dolors of Mary, Mother of Christ, 
whereby separate prayers may be made compassionating 
her in her great sorrow. 

Recognition, we are told, of the work of the Sanctuary 
by Pope Pius XI has come in the assurance that a new 
feast day dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, the Mother of 
Mankind, under the title “‘ Behold Thy Mother ” will soon 
be granted. This feast day will dignify the mission of the 
Sanctuary and make Portland the birthplace of a world- 
wide holy festival. The date, it is stated, will be May 2, 
already chosen by the United States as Mothers’ Day. 





INCE there never has been and never will be an end 
to the ways and means of honoring Our Lady, we 
need not be surprised that still another plan has been pro- 
posed, this time towards commemorating the seventy-fifth 
year of the solemn declaration of the doctrine of the Im- 
maculate Conception. Profoundly moved by the dangers of 
modern times with which youth is everywhere beset, 
influential Sodalists abroad have proposed and urgently 
asked that this year on December 8, the feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception, all Catholic youth of both sexes be 
offered and consecrated to the Mest Holy Mother of God, 
if possible by the Supreme Pontiff himself, or at least by 
the Bishops and parish priests of the entire world. 





ROM Greensburg, Pa., comes the news that Miss 
Cecil Ronan of Grand Rapids, Mich., an alumna of 
Marygrove College at Detroit, was named first President 
of the Kappa Gamma Pi, the national honor society of 
women’s Catholic colleges, at its Michigan convention at 

Seton Hill College, Greensburg, this past August. 
Twenty-three of twenty-nine colleges holding member- 
ship in the organization were represented by seventy- 
three accredited delegates, who came from points as far 
separated as Boston and San Antonio, Texas. The na- 
tional honor society at the present time enrolls 319. Mem- 
bership is limited to students who receive their degree of 
honor, and the annual membership quota from each col- 
lege may not exceed ten per cent of the number of students 
graduated. The members aim, they say, to give learning 
prestige, and to cultivate among Catholics a taste for 
learning. The Corresponding Secretary is Miss Cather- 
ine M. Connor, St. Mary-of-the-Woods College, Indiana. 

THE PILGRIM. 


CENTRAL PARK FROM A FIFTH AVENUE BUS 


Here life walks forth in multiform disguise. 

A black-browed woman, shawl about her head, 
Reclines upon a bench; her weary eyes 

Have said farewell to hope. A girl in red 

Leans laughingly upon the arm of youth, 

Now masquerading as a lad. A child 

Clutches a bright balloon: “Be careful, Ruth, 
You'll puncture it!” There, homing schoolboys, piled 


Upon the grass, play joyously and shout . . . 
And always, poverty, furtive and gray, 
With stealthy tread slinks hungrily about 
As life pursues its desultory way. 
LourtsE CRENSHAW Ray. 
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Dramatics 





September Plays 
ELIZABETH JORDAN 


FTER the damp fire-works of the August dramatic 

try-outs, it is pleasant to testify that September 
has brought us some interesting plays. Only one of these 
is especially novel, and almost all of them contain at least 
one murder; but murders are among the most thrilling 
and least objectionable episodes of today’s dramas. Au- 
diences are so inured to them that they gaze cheerfully 
upon Daddy, sitting dead at his writing desk at the rise 
of the curtain, and follow with expectant smiles the suc- 
cessive dramatic steps that lead to the arrest of his mur- 
derer. Also, considerate playwrights now spare their au- 
diences the grisly details of the murder itself, which 
usually takes place off stage or before the play begins. 

After that the play is merely a matter of fastening 
suspicion in turn on every member of the cast, and of 
proving at the end that the member least likely to do so 
committed the awful deed. This formula, followed 
faithfully in most of our murder dramas, makes modern 
play-going quite a sporting event. The average spectator 
casts one glance at great-grandma, tottering feebly across 
the stage at the beginning of the first act, mutters to his 
neighbor “ She done it,” and settles contentedly into his 
seat to see his theory verified. The most remarkable 
feature of this condition is the high degree of interest 
the playwrights often succeed in arousing in the audience 
before the hand of the law falls on great-grandma’s ven- 
erable shoulder. 

The novel drama I have mentioned tosses overboard 
all these traditions. It gives us not only a murder play 
without a murder in it, but a murder play that lacks even 
a single detective and that dismisses in one line the trial 
of the suspected murderer. The reader who gets the full 
force of this distinction will desire to see this play, and 
he will do well to follow the impulse. 

The play is “ House Party,” written by Kenneth Phil- 
lips Britton and Roy Hargrave, and produced at the 
Knickerbocker Theater by A. L. Erlanger and George C. 
Tyler. Its scene is Williams College, of which both au- 
thors are recent graduates, and its characters show in their 
talk a gratifying knowledge of surrounding institutions 
of learning, such as Smith and Amherst. They also 
know how to get from Williams to a Smith College 
“prom” without lingering too long in Greenfield. We 
need not enter here upon the consideration of how much 
gratitude, if any, Williams College will show its two 
graduates for the advertising it is getting in their play. 

Here’s the plot: Alan Bradford, a sophomore at 
Williams, has met just once, not wisely but far too in- 
timately, a girl of casual virtue, who is named Florence. 
At the beginning of the play Florence arrives to black- 
mail him, choosing an afternoon when a late tea dance is 
in progress. Gaining admission to the library of Brad- 
ford’s fraternity house (the scene of the play’s entire 
action) she announces to him that she is about to become 
a mother, that she has “ elected ” him as the father of the 
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child, and that she will ruin him unless his millionaire 
father, whose only son he is, pays her ten thousand dol- 
lars. 

When the boy points out the hideous injustice of her 
charge and tries to get her out of the room before others 
enter it, she threatens to shriek, faint, bring in a crowd and 
shout her charges then and there. She makes the first 
movement to carry out this threat and he seizes her. In 
the scuffle that follows she falls, strikes her head against 
a huge andiron, and is instantly killed. The frantic boy 
has only time to conceal her body in a closet under some 
book shelves before the room is filled with a party of 
students and their girl guests. 

The entire second act is played with the dead body still 
in that closet, with the boy on guard, with dance music 
and guests floating in from the connecting ball-room. 
Several efforts are made to open the closet door. The 
students want things they have put there. But the boy 
has the key in his pocket, and on one pretext or another 
he protects his ghastly citadel. The dead girl’s mother 
arrives to look for her, knowing her errand and fearing 
its consequences. At the end of an act far too poignant 
to be borne with New York’s usual airy philosophy, the 
closet door is opened and the curtain falls. 

At the beginning of the final act the trial is over, the 
boy has been acquitted, and the audience is dramatically 
shown the effects of such an experience on a high-strung, 
sensitive lad of twenty. The play is admirably written 
and admirably acted. The work of the author-actor, Roy 
Hargrave, is more than admirable. It is among the best 
New York has seen in recent years, and this is high 
praise. Whatever the quality of our plays may be, the 
quality of American acting is growing rarer and finer 
with every season. 

“Scarlet Pages,” by Samuel Shipman and John B. 
Hymer, the vehicle in which A. H. Woods is presenting 
Elsie Ferguson at the Morosco Theater, is another of the 
season's successful murder-plays. It follows all the good 
old traditions, from the dawn of dramatic history to and 
including those in “ Chicago” and “The Trial of Mary 
Dugan.” In it the murder is real and is considerately 
committed before the rise of the curtain. The audience 
is delicately informed of it when a young man arrives at 
the office of Mary Bancroft (Miss Ferguson), a famous 
criminal lawyer, to urge her to defend his fiancée, Nora 
Mason, a cabaret dancer of eighteen, who has just killed 
her father. Mary consents to take the case. She is bril- 
liant, beautiful, successful, young—still in her mid-thirties. 
The district attorney is in love with her and freely ad- 
mits it, but warns her that she will get no quarter from 
him in the court room. He himself, he declares, will 
prosecute Nora; and he does so with the brutality with 
which the stage always presents the action of district at- 
torneys and policemen. We have an entire act in court, 
during which, of course, Mary Bancroft downs the dis- 
trict attorney by superior cleverness at every turn. But 


Mary has an extremely bad moment at the end of the act 
when it is discovered that Nora is a foundling, abandoned 
at birth by her mother, and that the name of her mother 
i But perhaps the gentle reader can guess it. 
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There is a nun in the play, very charmingly and natur- 
ally acted by Gilberta Faust and treated with the utmost 
respect by the playwright. The latter makes his judge 
and district attorney waive the taking of an oath in her 
case in deference to her high vocation. Nevertheless he 
and his characters speak of her throughout as “ Sister 
Veronica,” though she testifies on the stand that she is 
the Mother Superior of the foundling asylum she repre- 
sents. It is an odd lapse to be made by a playwright 
whose sense of the dignity of the nun’s position is other- 
wise so sound, j 

The play as a whole is tense, dramatic, and horribly 
frank in its discussion of Nora’s defence. In it, Miss 
Ferguson does almost the best work of her career; and 
part of her success is undoubtedly due to the deep satis- 
faction with which her admirers follow her in a story 
that, whatever one may think of it, at least gives her a 
better opportunity than any drama she has appeared in 
for years. 

Against the background of these two thrilling offer- 
ings, Mr. George Cohan’s “Gambling” seems a trifle 
thin. However, he gives us a murder—also considerately 
off-stage—and his acting of the role of a middle-aged 
gambler on a still hunt for the murderer of his adopted 
daughter is something no lover of the drama should miss. 
Moreover, his play is thoroughly interesting up till the 
last few minutes. The denouement is not strong, but the 
audience has had such a thoroughly good time all evening 
that no one minds a somewhat pallid climax. We have 
been shown a gambler’s home, a successful gambler’s 
gorgeous place of business, and we have seen a thoroughly 
up-to-date raid, as well as a strong scene in a district at- 
torney’s office. 

I have often wondered, by the way, what the American 
drama would be like without district attorneys, telephones 
and the young men who take out cases and light cigar- 
ettes while the fascinated audience breathlessly watches 
them. Now I know. I have seen “ The Commodore 
Marries.” This new play, written by one Kate Parsons 
and produced by Arthur Hopkins at the Plymouth The- 
ater, answers the burning question. 

“The Commodore Marries” has no district attorney, 
no telephone, no cigarette, no cigarette smoker. It also 
lacks most other aids to the drama—and it is terrible 
beyond words. I need not say much about it, for it 
will be off the boards before these lines are printed, but 
it is being much discussed in the interval. Miss Parsons 
—or is it Mrs. ?—acknowledges her indebtedness to T. G. 
Smollett “for inspiration and much valuable material.” 
We have good reason to believe that Mr. Smollett has 
been in his grave for a great many years, and this is 
fortunate. If he had survived he might have heard some 
rumors of Miss Parson’s tribute. He might even have 
seen her play. On the other hand, for one must be open- 
minded, she could have taught him much: vulgarities he 
never dreamed of, nasty words that were never in his 
vocabulary. Would he have accepted them? He might 
have done so. Let us not grieve longer for the passing 
of Smollett. 


Possibly one is spoiled. Possibly we are all spoiled. 
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But I maintain that it is impossible to witness “ Show 
Girl” without sighing for the old days of Ziegfeld splen- 
dor—those days in which, whatever else one felt about 
the production, one admitted that Ziegfeld ravished the 
eyes with the most magnificent costumes and spectacles 
shown on the American stage. Compared with that period 
of glory, “ Show Girl” seems dim. There are few if 
any superb effects. The comedians, Clayton, Jackson, 
and Durante, are not amusing. This is very sad, for they 
are on the stage most of the time. Dorothy Stone, a 
charming little star, does her best and her best is good. 
George Gershwin has written the music and Joseph Ur- 
ban has made the scenes for “ Show Girl.” But the truth 
is that from start to finish the production ceaselessly 
strains for effects it never quite puts over, and the audi- 
ence shares the strain. Paris used to learn much from 
Mr. Ziegfeld. Judging by the revues I saw there last 
summer, it could give him a liberal education now. 


REVIEWS 

After Mother India. By Harry H. Fievp. 
court, Brace and Company. $3.50. 

In 1927 Miss Katharine Mayo electrified the public with her 
“ Mother India” whose central thesis was that “the whole pyra- 
mid of the Hindu’s woes, material and spiritual, rests upon a 
rock-bottom physical base,” namely, “his manner of getting into 
the world and his sex life thenceforward.” Hindu resentment in- 
stantly burst into flame. “Father India,” “Sister India,” “A 
Son of Mother India,” “ Young India,” and a swarm of distant 
relatives joined in pouring ridicule, abuse, contempt on the occi- 
dental intruder. These critics invariably endeavored to show that 
consummated child marriages were non-existent; were practised 
only by some one particular Hindu community; or were offset by 
the early development of the Hindu girl. “After Mother India” 
takes up each of the refutations in detail, subjects it to rigorous 
cross-examination, and calling in new witnesses, reestablishes the 
indictment on every count. Few charges are modified and none 
withdrawn. The available facts on child marriage, enforced 
widowhood, temple prostitution and untouchability are reviewed, 
compared wtih the original statements of Miss Mayo and corrob- 
orated by fresh evidence drawn largely from debates in the Legis- 
lative Assembly. The whole makes a very readable resumé of 
the famous controversy, but it is frankly a summing-up by the 
Prosecuting Attorney. No doubt an equally damaging case, as 
was done in “Uncle Sham,” could be made out against a social 
system which enables 32,000 speakeasies to flourish in New York 
and is helpless before the chronic gang wars of Chicago, but with 
this distinction, that religious teachers and groups in this country 
are to be found on the side of virtue against vice. In India child 
marriage (which is not merely betrothal) is a part of religious 
tradition and “marriage to the gods” is nothing better than our 
white slave traffic masquerading in the mantle of religion. Hindu 
temples are the site and seal of the offense. Mr. Field drives 
home this point with pitiless logic. Less convincing is his abso- 
lution of “ Mother India” from all political bias for the book un- 
deniably forestalls every argument for home rule. Nor does he, 
any more than Miss Mayo, dwell sufficiently on what is truly 
great and noble in Hindu art, literature, philosophy and religion. 
In other words the two, like daring surgeons, laid the knife straight 
across one of the ugliest cancers which afflicts a twentieth-century 
civilization; but, to the extreme discomfort of the patient, the 
operation was performed without an anesthetic. 5. He Be 


New York: Har- 





The History of Philosophy. By Paut J. Gienn, Ph.D., 
S.T.D. St. Louis: B. Herder Book Company. $3.00. 


This is a text for undergraduates, insists Dr. Glenn both in his 
subtitle and again in his preface. 
warm welcome in Catholic colleges and seminaries. 


As such it should receive a 
Catholic 
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texts in this important subject are none too abundant. The char- 
acteristics of the present work that will appeal to the teacher are 
lucidity of arrangement, careful exposition of doctrine and sound 
critical judgment. The power of synthesis so vital to an ele- 
mentary work on the history of thought is evident throughout. 
Ancient philosophy is well treated, the philosophy of Aristotle 
particularly so. It seems questionable, however, in view of the 
scope of the book, whether Oriental philosophy is worth even the 
thirty pages devoted to it. Attempting to cope with Oriental 
thought in the very beginning of their study is apt to accentuate 
all the “ bogies” of the history of philosophy for young students : 
remoteness of interest, difficult names, and fantastic doctrines. 
To do so is not necessary for any understanding of subsequent 
philosophical development. For the medieval period the author's 
handling of universals is to be commended, especially his little 
essay on the why of it all. Modern philosophy is more briefly, 
but quite adequately treated for the purpose. In a few minor 
points there is room for difference oi opinion. For example, espe- 
cially on the questions of the principle of individuation and the dis- 
tinction between essence and existence, the author is apt to reject 
opinions opposed to the Thomistic solution as if he were basing his 
rejection on the uncontroverted doctrine of Scholasticism as such. 
He also states that St. Thomas himself taught the doctrine of 
the Physical Premotion of the Will. Here he seems to be 
stretching the sense of the Angelic Doctor a bit to make room 
for the teaching of some of his later followers. We might sug- 
gest the desirability of adding a chapter (in the form of an ap- 
pendix possibly) on the work of the Neo-Scholastics in the last 
fifty years giving specific details, not simply stating that the work 
of revitalizing Scholasticism for the modern world is going on. 
A few enterprising students might thus get interested enough in 
the movement to become professors in the subject later on. 
H. M. 





A History of Trenton, 1679-1929. Various CoNTRIBUTORS. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press. $10.00. 

The capital of the sovereign State of New Jersey has been most 
fortunate in the result of the efforts of a group of public-minded 
citizens, in association with the Trenton Historical Society, to 
record the events for 250 years in a notable town with links in 
four centuries. The story is told with fullness of material coor- 
dinated by trained and authoritative writers who have seen to it 
that happenings of general historic importance attain a relative 
proportion with matters of strictly local interest. In Colonial 
days Trenton was an important point on the route for those 
journeying North and South, and became the theater of one of 
the most important and brilliant military exploits of the War for 
Independence. In 1780 the town was among the favorite sites 
for the location of the proposed Capital of the United States and 
probably would have been selected were it not for political man- 
ipulations. Although at the present day it has developed into a 
prosperous commercial and industrial community it is aptly noted 
that it still preserves the interesting features of the honorable 
past so closely associated with Colonial and Revolutionary eras. 
All these phases of the city’s life and development are presented 
so as to satisfy the general reader and the serious student, in two 
volumes of 1,116 well-printed, graphically illustrated and care- 
fully indexed pages. The Catholic chapter is specially pleasing. 
Apropos of recent events it is of interest to find that it makes 
extended notice of the fact that Trenton was the residence of the 
first Consul General sent by the Pope to the United States (1800). 
This was Giovanni Battista Sartori, who, during a long residence 
at Trenton took rank among its leading and most popular citizens. 
One of his sons, later, was a Commodore in the United States 
Navy. T.-F. M. 





Lectures Delivered at the Geneva Insti- 
August, 1928. New York: Ox- 


Problems of Peace. 
tute of International Relations. 
ford University Press. $3.50. 

Most people follow the debates of the League of Nations in the 
public press; seldom do they get a detached, objective criticism 
of its activities or know what goes on over the diplomatic tea 
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tables when the wine and cigarettes begin to circulate. Both de- 
ficiencies are supplied, in a restrained, scientific spirit, by the lec- 
tures delivered each summer at the Geneva Institute of International 
Relations. Scholars from all over the world gather there to study 
the progress of world peace. For them the official documents, 
memoranda and reports of the various League commissions con- 
stitute a sort of text; they themselves in their lectures supply the 
footnotes. Occasionally this glossary is much more fascinating 
than the text. There is the discussion, for example, whether 
Brazil, having withdrawn from the League proper, should be 
permitted to enjoy participation in League privileges, such as 
representation at the International Labor Office in Geneva. And 
the League itself comes in for close scrutiny. Two tendencies are 
scored heavily: the agitation continually to expand the Council in 
order to satisfy nationalistic aspirations and the inclination of 
many powers to use the League as a battle-ground for the secur- 
ing of political favors and advantages. Nations are depicted 
scrambling for the prizes of office. One government is even said 
to have made the appointment to a responsible League position 
through its own diplomatic channels. What will become of the 
international character of the League if this tendency is not 
checked? To expose such practices is the best service unbiassed 
scholarship can render. “Problems of Peace” exemplifies this 
high type of constructive criticism. 5. F. T- 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 

Scripture Lessons.—History and biography and theology are 
splendidly mingled together in the very informative sketch that 
the Rev. Herman J. Heuser entitles “From Tarsus to Rome” 
(Longmans. $2.00). It is the last volume of his projected tri- 
logy, dealing with the background and first beginnings of the 
Christian Church. As an apologia for the primitive ecclesiastical 
organization of Christ’s new foundation, it is a volume that puts 
the facts of the case in a most readable and impressive way. The 
whole narrative is made to center around the personality of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, and the modifications that the Syn- 
agogue underwent through Christianity are clearly delineated. 
How the old priesthood gave way to the present Catholic Hier- 
archy may be clearly gathered from the distinguished author’s 
book which is as authoritative as it is interesting. 

Both clergy and lay folk will find the running commentary on 
St. John’s Gospel, which the Rev. F. Bormann has prepared under 
the title “The Treasure Infinite: Vol. I” ($1.00), informative 
reading material, helpful meditation matter, and serviceable as a 
splendid introduction for appreciating some of the Catholic argu- 
ments for the Divinity of Christ. Side by side with its intellec- 
tual appeal the little volume by making the Person of Christ, so 
to say, live before the reader, tends to excite and inflame the will 
and the heart. A brief analysis of each chapter is given and the 
text explained verse by verse in a very helpful arrangement. The 
book may be obtained directly from the author, Holy Cross 
Church, Ipswich, S. D. 

Nearly a quarter of a century ago Estelle M. Hurll published 
a volume whose theme was the artistic beauties of Holy Writ. 
Under the new title, “ The Bible in Art” (L. C. Page. $3.75), 
the book has lately been reissued. For the most part the author 
is concerned with showing how the content of Scripture has been 
a prolific source of artistic inspiration to painters, sculptors, and 
other artists of practically every century and every nation during 
the Christian era, but particularly since the Middle Ages. Though 
neither an exhaustive treatise nor brought up to date in the re- 
issue, the volume touches the religious workmanship of all the 
great artists and carries the reader through the leading churches 
and museums of the Old and the New Worlds. While it generally 
avoids controversial or dogmatic discussion, it should be noted 
that the basis of the narrative is the Protestant Bible and that 
here and there the author is not altogether felicitous in interpret- 
ing Catholic religious symbolism. 

A reissue is announced of the translation made some four years 
ago by Herbert Danby of Dr. Joseph Klausner’s study of the 
life, times and teaching of Christ under the title “Jesus of 
Nazareth” (Macmillan. $2.50). The author writes for “ Jewish 
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Hebrew readers,” that is, for those Jews who have revived “the 
Hebrew cultural outlook” on life—a life whose spiritual center, 
it is hoped, will be in Palestine. His analysis of Christ and His 
work is the study of what he considers a specifically Jewish event. 
He himself anticipates shat Christian readers will find much in it 
to dislike. This is bound to be, since Christ here is robbed of 
His Divinity, is neither God nor the Son of God, neither Messiah 
nor prophet, neither law-giver nor Founder of a new religion. 
For the distinguished Zionist historian He is nothing more than 
“a great teacher of morality and an artist in parable,” though his 
ethical code has no relation to the social order of today. 

Science Explains Man.—From the popular angle, most readers 
of “Heredity and Parenthood” (Macmillan. $2.50) by Samuel 
Christian Schmucker, will be interested rather in the practical 
conclusions drawn from the author’s study than in the biological 
discussions he makes, however up-to-date his theories may be re- 
garding chromosomes, genes, and endocrine glands. It is a volume 9 
on eugenics stressing the importance of inherited qualities, though 
Dr. Schmucker is at pains to discard most of the contemporary 
theories about heredity which he discusses, and which, though 
popular a few years ago, are now discredited. While there is 
much that is sane in the volume and the author has no sympathy 
with such fads as the sterilization of the feeble-minded or com- 
panionate marriage, on the other hand, his treatment of his sub- 
jects is not always logical, nor ethically sound. He believes that 
man is blood relative to the rest of the animal creation, and 
there seems to be little room in his theories of life for free-will, 
as the old philosophers understood its operations. Birth control 
he condones. One feels that he would be hard put to prove the 
proposition “. . . . the one state which for adult people of 
sound mental and moral health satisfies the conventions of society, 
the injunctions of religion, and the compulsion of sound ethical 
judgment is marriage.” Christ and St. Paul thought differently. 

To the extent that “ The Process of Human Behavior” (Nor- 
ton. $3.00) deals with factual matter and experimentation re- 
garding human behavior, it is a helpful manual for those for whom 
it was projected. Mandel Sherman and Irene Case Sherman, its 
collaborators, are to be given credit for the studious research it 
indicates. On the other hand, so far as interpretation and phil- 
osophizing about the data it contains occurs, there is much to be 
desired. Philosophically the book is altogether mechanistic, and 
the authors’ theories will not appeal to those who believe that man 
has a higher principle of activity and differs more than accidently 
from the lower animals. To define intelligence as “ability to ad- 
just to new situations” is far from adequate. Nor are the reac- 
tions of the very young infant to painful sensations to be identi- 
fied with the emotions of fear and anger, to which they are sub- 
ject in later life. 





School Texts.—Many schools have introduced courses in sec- 
retarial training which have increased the demand for a good 
text stressing the special problems of correct usage from the 
secretary’s point of view. Such a manual has been well supplied 
by “The Secretary’s Handbook” (Macmillan, $3.50) by Sarah 
Augusta Taintor and Kate M. Monro. It contains rules of good 
usage with practical illustrations of correct form and gives various 
types of letters and other business forms, as well as specific di- 
rections for the preparation of manuscripts for publications. 

Classes for beginners in German are offered a modern practice 
grammar and text book by Ernest R. Dodge under the name, 
“Ubungsgrammatik” (World Book Co., $1.48). In spite of the 
rather threatening title and the predominance of German script 
throughout the book, students will find interest and pleasure in the 
natural method followed and gain a thorough mastery of the 
language, and some knowledge of German life and customs. “La 
Lecture Expliquée” (Silver, Burdett and Co.) by Albert L. Cru, 
is a collection of reading lessons in short assignments to enable 
the student to assimilate more thoroughly and interpret more cor- 
rectly the masterpieces of French prose and poetry. Each selec- 
tion is preceded by a short biographical note about the author and 
followed by vocabularies and exercises. 
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Wolf Solent. Blair’s Attic. The Shadow and the Stone. 
Help Yourself to Happiness. The Roman Hat Mystery. 

The two-volume novel, “ Wolf Solent” (Simon and Schuster. 
$5.00), by John Cowper Powys, has been ecstatically praised by 
Clarence Darrow, Theodore Dreiser, Conrad Aiken and others of 
the same type. Their commendation would be of itself sufficient 
condemnation for the Catholic reader, for their views of life, like 
the views expressed in the novel by Mr. Powys, are contradictory 
to the moral, ethical, psychological and spiritual principles on 
which Catholicism is founded. “ Wolf Solent” is the life-story 
of an undoubted neurotic. Wolf, after being expelled from the 
London school in which he was a teacher because he could not 
restrain a foul flow of language, returns to the Dorset country 
where his father, of ill-smelling memory, had lived and lies buried. 
Wolf is captivated by the incredible bodily beauty of Gerda and 
is fascinated by the alleged soul personality of Christie. He mar- 
ries Gerda but is psychologically unfaithful to her because of 
Christie. He engages to assist the aged, morally diseased Squire 
in the compilation of the history of the natural and unnatural sin- 
fulness of King’s Barton. His mental aberrations, his insane sub- 
jective mythology, his morbid pessimism, his corruption of spirit 
are nauseating. The metaphysical discussions that run through 
the story are arrant nonsense. 

In collaboration with his son, Freeman Lincoln, Joseph C. Lincoln 
writes “Blair’s Attic” (Coward-McCann. $2.00). The setting 
is not an unfamiliar one for admirers of the elder Lincoln's 
stories. The plot, however, is unusual, and it is made the more 
interesting by its frequent dramatic passages and the romance that 
seasons its telling. The old Blair mansion conceals a secret whose 
solution is had only after a series of tragedies and some very start- 
ling episodes. Strange to say, the authors seem often to have 
forgotten that New England customs and language have under- 
gone a tremendous change since 1827, else they would not have 
the characters acting then as if they were our 1929 contempo- 
raries. This fault, however, in nowise detracts from the interest 
of the story. 

Laurence W. Meynell tells an interesting and blood-curdling 
mystery tale in “ The Shadow and the Stone” (Appleton. $2.00). 
A well organized gang with a devilish woman as its brains plans 
a startling upsetting of the British Empire and White civiliza- 
tion. The questions that intrigue the reader are whether the 
group will be thwarted, and how? The denouément is especially 
good. In the telling the author introduces a number of reflections 
on important philosophical and sociological issues, though one will 
not always agree with the attitude his characters take regarding 
them. It is regrettable that the volume contains a number of 
typographical errors, and that being printed in the United States 
American spellings were not always used instead of their British 
alternatives. Apart, however, from these minor defects and an 
occasional violent stretching of probability the seeker after thrills 
and enjoyment will be quite satisfied with the story. 

Despite its extravagances and high improbabilities, the comedy 
of errors which Frank R. Adams has strung together in “ Help 
Yourself to Happiness” (Macaulay. $2.00) makes it an amusing 
bit of mystery fiction. The heroine, Anne Harkness, has extra- 
ordinary faith in her father’s philosophy of life, that individuals 
can make their own happiness, and faced with a startling dilemma 
she sets herself to the task. It is regretful that occasional vul- 
garities and profanities were not omitted. They serve no purpose 
and the author would find it difficult to justify them. 

“Gun Play” is in the height of the second act when Monte 
Field, a notorious New York lawyer, is discovered murdered in the 
last row of the orchestra and the theater is sent into a mild panic. 
The astute gentlemen to whom it belongs to discover the assassin 
are Mr. Richard Queen and his son, Ellery Queen, who tell 
the story in “The Roman Hat Mystery” (Stokes. $2.00. The 
detectives do a splendid job, but the narrative, though interesting, 
is disappointing because some of the important features that lead 
to the denouément are concealed from the reader and the final ex- 
planation of the plot is too detailed and too long-drawn-out. 
Withal, however, there is a good evening’s entertainment in the 
mystery. 
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Communications 


Letters to ensure publication should not, as a rule, exceed 500 
words. The editors are not responsible for opinions expressed 
in this department. No attention will be paid to anonymous com- 
munications. 


St. Joseph Smiles 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Concerning Miss Wentworth’s letter in the issue of AMERICA 
for Sept. 7, I’m sure the “Illustrious Scion of David” is chuck- 
ling to himself over the ink his devout clients are spilling in his 
honor. No matter; affection never was wasted. 

Candidly, the writer is reminded of the little boy, whose mamma 
whipped him for following the circus. He'd go again if 
that’s all he’d have to pay. 

While I write, my lovable St. Joseph looks down benignly from 
his home-made shrine in my convent cell, and in his own wise, old 
way seems to ask: “ Why all this ado over nothing?” 

Dear St. Joseph, it all came about because the Editor of AMer- 
1cA eliminated from my first letter the gist of this whole dis- 
cussion. No harm has been done, however; rather is the contrary 
the case. 

Miss Wentworth deserves a vote of thanks for having given 
us so timely an object lesson on devotion to St. Joseph, expert in 
humility, of which few of us can boast of having a superabundance. 
Besides being a great Saint, and the Head of the Holy Family, St. 
Joseph is an exact interpretation of Newman’s definition of the 
word, gentleman. He knew how to listen. That he may not have 
taken an oral part in the evening talks of Mary and her Divine 
Son is no evidence of his lack of education or of his not being 
interested in their conferences. Many of our wisest teachers 
have never been heard outside their humble classrooms, which takes 
nothing from their greatness as educators. Search the Scriptures, 
and you will find no record of any word ever having been spoken 
by St. Joseph. Yet the Church has made him her Universal 
Patron, assigning him a place opposite our Lady's at the High 
Altar. 

Again, what is more fitting than to find the Bread Winner of 
the Holy Family sitting aside and pondering over the details of 
the next day’s business? Would that all modern fathers had 
homes in which to spend the evening imitating the “ Just Man.” 
Thousands of old-fashioned fathers blessed their hearth and home 
by doing just as St. Joseph is pictured in Miss Wentworth’s let- 
ter. Like their patron in “temporal necessities” they realized 
that those also serve who only sit and listen to words of Divine 
Wisdom. Indeed, “St. Joseph is a wonderfully wise teacher,” but 
he seems to have preferred to show his wisdom by reticence 
rather than by eloquence. Many of us could do likewise with 
profit. Would that there were more fathers and mothers like 
Miss Wentworth’s! 

Wilmington, Del. Sr. Mary AGATHA. 

Catholic Action and Catholic Protest 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of America for September 7, page 511, there is an 
editorial: “How to Organize.” It calls attention to the action the 
Jews took in getting prompt relief for their afflicted brethren in 
Jerusalem and surroundings. “The protesting Jews were not sat- 
isfied with suave assurances that the matter which they presented 
(in Washington) would receive immediate and careful attention. 
They demanded action. They got it.” 

In the first part of the leader, the contrast between the Jewish 
and the Catholic mode of action is stressed. First of all the 
“liberal publicity presents a somewhat striking contrast to the 
treatment of certain even more frightful happenings, not on the 
other side of the globe, but at our very doors in Mexico.” 

We simply made no protest. It is highly commendable that 
AMERICA even now draws the parallel. Catholic Action should 
begin with constant publicity. The picture of the Wailing Wall 
is repeatedly published not only in the metropolitan press and 
journals but in every paper in rural districts. The lesson is 
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driven home. And as for Washington! Who dared to go there 
with such threats as the Jews? The editorial properly concludes: 
“They may even force Washington to agree that its solicitude 
for oppressed and outraged peoples, so touchingly expressed in 
many official papers, should be a general, and not a particular 
solicitude ; a ready solicitude too, and not one that stubbornly re- 
fuses to act until it is prodded into action.” We must not offend. 
Not even show displeasure. Let the Mexicans take care of them- 
selves. 

There is no united front. The Catholics in the southern countries 
certainly have, by this time, lost hope for relief from their breth- 
ren in the Faith in the United States. There should have been 
meetings of protest in every parish of the land. It might have 
been a shock. The very idea! Everybody else would have done 
it. Not the Catholics. The cry of “no politics” was the bug- 
bear. There are no politics in it. Yet the aloofness, the non- 
interference, are too deep-rooted; the fear of awakening what is 
considered useless antagonism drives the Catholics into hiding. 
There will be an awakening some day. Then there will be con- 
fusion. “And we pray,” the editorial ends, “that Catholics may 
soon learn to stand up and demand the recognition and protection 
of their rights. It can be done.” There is no need of sounding 
the tocsin, neither is there reason to pass the word: “ The Holy 
Father is opposed to any such action.” That precisely comes 
within Catholic Action. It is justice and charity at once. The 
long history that went before Emancipation is truly one of pa- 
tience the Catholics practised, but also one of struggle and pro- 
test. Courage, fortitude, is a gift of the Holy Ghost, to be used, 
not to be buried. 


Jefferson City, Mo. Jos. SELINGER. 


The Number of Colored Catholics 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the issue of AMERICA for September 7, the Rev. \lax Murphy 
questions the accuracy of figures for Colored Catholics as given 
by me in an article ““ How Many Colored Catholics?” in the issue 
for July 6. Permit me to call Father Murphy’s attention to a few 
points : 

1. Father Murphy offers his “opinion that the statistics fur- 
nished by Father Gillard are also far short of the actual number.” 
His opinion opposed to my facts makes a poor argument. 

2. How does Father Murphy know that “even in those dioceses 
where missionary work is actually being done, the figures reported 
are too small”? He gives but two instances: the Diocese of Los 
Angeles, and the Archdiocese of San Francisco. From these two 
instances Father Murphy draws a universal conclusion. Rather 
bad logic. 

3. Even the two facts which Father Murphy adduces in sup- 
port of his argument may be questioned. Without going into detail, 
it may be said that my authority for Los Angeles placed the 
Colored Catholic population of the Diocese at 500 families, or 
roughly 2,500 persons, which is even a more generous figure than 
Father Murphy is willing to concede. My authority for the Arch- 
diocese of San Francisco placed the figure for Colored Catholics 
at 1,250, which is also better than Father Murphy’s figure. The 
two instances of Father Murphy falling, his whole case falls. 

4. No one of authority ever claimed that since the Civil War 
the number of Colored Catholics has been so low as 44,882. That 
was the Government figure for 1906, but anyone who knows any- 
thing about the Colored missions places no authority in previous 
Government statistics on Colored Catholics. 

5. The very purpose of my article on the number of Colored 
Catholics was to disprove the assertion that at any time in the 
history of the Colored Missions has there been a decennial in- 
crease of 140 per cent. But if the Government statistics were 
followed there would seem to be such a gain. 

6. How does Father Murphy know that “there is also some- 
thing wrong with the estimate which gives 124,000 as the number 
of Colored Catholics attending exclusively colored Catholic 


churches”? He bases his assertion on figures furnished by the 
Negro and Indian Mission Board (the accuracy of which we do 
not always admit). The figures in the report of the Board are 
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for all Colored Catholics reported to it, not for those attending 
exclusively colored Catholic churches, as Father Murphy er- 
roneously states. 

Ad nauseam has it been said that statistics furnished by Chancery 
Offices cannot be relied upon. Invariably those who make the 
assertion argue either from mere opinions or from a few scant 
and not infrequently erroneous facts, as does Father Murphy. Of 
course, no one is ever going to get a census accurate to the last 
digit. At the same time it is certain that some are careless in 
making their census returns to the Chancery Office. But we are 
not willing to condemn the accuracy of all figures because of the 
carelessness of some informants. Until an argument more logical 
than that of Father Murphy’s is produced, then my figure of 
204,000 must be accepted as the first, accurate, official, and national 
census of Colored Catholics in the United States as of January 
1, 1928. 


Baltimore. (Rev.) Joun T. Grivarp, S.S.]J. 


An Appeal from Porto Rico 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Again I am writing to ask assistance of you through the col- 
umns of AMERICA. Some time ago I read of the help rendered to 
a foreign mission by the readers of AMERICA and God grant that 
I may say the same this year. 

From Easter to August 4 here in Porto Rico we did not have 
one good shower of rain, and as our water supply depends on the 
rain water in our cistern we were soon without even drinking 
water. We drew all our drinking water from the Fathers’ larger 
cistern, but that also became low and we had to be very saving. 
We had to buy water for all cleaning purposes at times. This 
happened during the wet season; what may be expected in the dry 
season, after Christmas to Easter? 

There is one solution—sink a well or make a reserve cistern. 
But this will cost much money. No one can realize what it means 
to be unable to take a good bath on a hot summer’s day unless the 
well runs dry; then you realize it only too well. 

Will the readers of AMERICA rally to our help? You will be 
remembered in the prayers of the Sisters and children as long as 
this mission is in existence. Every little bit helps. Don’t be like 
the lady who wrote me not long ago. She said: “Sister, I pity 
you but I could only send a dollar and I was ashamed to do that.” 
So she sent nothing. A dollar would have been a little fortune 
to me the day I received her letter. 

May I hope that in the near future I may write and tell about 
our wonderful water supply in Isabela? It is up to you, my dear 
good readers of America. May God bless you. 

Isabela, P. R. Stster M. Perecrine, O.S.D. 


Publicity for Peace 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

An interesting discussion was projected into the International 
Advertising Convention held recently in Berlin, Germany; namely, 
the possible effectiveness of advertising toward the establishment 
of world peace. 

Now that we are just beginning to be able to look at the world 
war and gauge its full meaning for our generation, we can hardly 
fail to take notice of any avenue of approach to the problem of 
world peace, that has any earmarks of practicability. 

Advertising was marshalled by the governments of the world in 
the prosecution of the war. Why cannot it be marshalled in the 
work of educating the youth of the world to look upon the re- 
sort to arms as the very last thing in international disputes? 

We know the question of world peace cannot be finally solved 
except by the principles taught by the Divine Founder of the 
Catholic Church. Should not those of the Faith be in the fore- 
front in the work of beating the sword into the ploughshare? 

This we owe to the dead who lie in far off graves, to the youth 
of the world, that they may not feel the crushing blight of war, 
to the Faith which was brought to the world by the Prince of 
Peace. 


Wollaston, Mass. WrtraM E. Kerrisa. 











